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Captives into Children 


The Biblical Doctrine of Freedom 


by SUZANNE DE DiéTRIcH 


THE AUTHOR of the present essay, while studying the Bible with various 
groups of laymen, has been more and more struck by the fact that certain 
key words used in secular language have lost their substance. The con- 
cepts these words were meant to convey are rooted in the Greek or in 
the Hebrew tradition and often in both. To recapture their substance 
one has to go back to their original meaning. 


Freedom is one of these words which has lost its biblical roots. Indi- 
vidual freedom is often claimed by modern man as a right to do as one 
pleases. Political freedom is certainly a reality for which men have 
been willing to suffer and die. The French novelist Camus writes: “Les 
hommes ne sont jamais bien morts que pour la liberté: ils ne croyaient 
pas alors mourir tout 4 fait.” But Dostoievski had a strange foreboding 
of the tragedies of goth century Russia and Europe when he prophesied 
that a day would come when men would be tired of their so-called 
freedom and would be ready to throw the weight of responsibility on 
any dictator or party.? Part of the world has grown sceptical about a 
political freedom which is not accompanied by economic independence 
and which does not imply freedom from want and a certain amount of 
security. Freedom loses meaning where the deepest values of life are 
not cherished and safeguarded. A true concept of freedom implies 
certain qualities of the soul; it also implies the possibility of shaping 
one’s life, of choosing one’s job. Too many people today are uprooted, 
tossed to and fro; they are conscious of being a prey to political and 
economic forces which mould their destiny and the destiny of nations 
and they feel powerless; a kind of fatalism born of weariness and hard- 





. L’homme revolté, p. 360. “Men have never died well but for liberty’s sake: in so doing 
they felt they were not dying completely.” 


2. See his great novel The Possessed and also the legend of the Grand Inquisitor in The 
Brothers Karamazov. 
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ship threatens present-day Europe. Other parts of the world—the young 
nations of Asia—are awakening to a new life and know political freedom 
for the first time. But they too need to discover the spiritual roots of 
freedom. For the question remains: free from what and for what? 

Kittel, in his theological dictionary, analyzes the meaning of the word 
freedom in the Greek world and in the New Testament. A comparison 
of the two traditions both of which have influenced our Western con- 
ception of freedom may help us to see more clearly the distinctive features 
of the biblical view.’ 

In Greece the word has first of all a political meaning: it is the free- 
dom of the citizen as contrasted with the condition of the slave. The 
“polis” is made of free men who are members of a community, responsi- 
ble for its well-being and subject to a freely accepted common law. The 
law protects the individual member against arbitrariness and despotism; 
it implies freedom of speech. Plato warns against any individualistic 
interpretation of freedom which would lead to revolt against the com- 
mon law and order: “We are near the end when we no longer try to 
submit to law and really at the end when we no longer pay attention to 
our oaths and promises, nor to God; when the old titanic nature shows 
up and we revert to that stage which can only lead to painful life and 
unceasing grief.” 

Greek philosophy also knows of freedom as an inward quality of 
the soul. Socrates is the perfect example. Epictetus describes this liberty 
which puts man in exclusive dependence on God: “I have never been 
prevented from doing what I wanted to do or from not doing what I 
did not want to do. How is this possible? I have submitted my life 
impulses to God. He wants me to have a fever; I want it too. He wants 
me to undertake something; I too. He wants me to desire something; 
I too. He wants me to achieve something; I too. He does not want 
it; neither do I. . .” Yet the same Epictetus, at the end of his life, 
confesses his frustration that he never met that miracle—a truly free 
man. “Show me one man who is ill and yet happy; in danger, yet 
happy; dying, yet happy; in exile, yet happy; for whom all goes wrong, 
yet happy. Show him to me. ... Do not deprive an old man of that 
wonder which I have never yet seen.” Such words show the greatness 
and the limits of Stoic philosophy. Liberty for the Stoic can only mean 
detachment from all earthly desires, perfect mastery of the self, accep- 
tance of one’s destiny as shaped by the gods. It is a way of self-redemption. 





3. For an elaborate study of the word eleutheros, see Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch, Vol. 
II, p. 484 ff. 
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We open the Bible and enter a different world. It never deals with 
concepts but with relationships. It tells about a living God who makes 
captives free; about One in whom perfect freedom is embodied, the Son 
of Man and Son of God. 

It is not by chance that the Bible talks such a great deal about 
captivity. Material captivity is seen as a parable of the condition of 
man. Paradise lost means that man has fallen a prey to the forces of 
nature and to his own lusts; that he is no longer free for God and free 
for his fellow men. The story of God’s redeeming activity in history is 
the story of a succession of acts of deliverance which are meant to make 
man free to be his own true self, the self created in the image of God, 
made for God, made to reflect the self-giving love of God. What dis- 
tinguishes man from other creatures is his possibility of free will; of 
responding to the call of God or going his own way. God does not want 
puppets but children who respond freely and joyfully to his love. The 
price he pays to win this response is the Cross, where the Son of Man 
is lifted up so as to draw all men unto himself* and to lead on high “a 
host of captives.”° 

The deliverances mentioned in the Old Testament are signs pointing 
towards the ultimate deliverance from the power of sin and death 
which is the central message of the gospel. We believe that in order to 
grasp fully the cosmic meaning of the final Act of God in Christ it is 
necessary to consider the biblical message as a whole. 

It is not without significance that the Covenant of Mount Sinai is 
linked up with the deliverance of the Hebrew tribes from a very con- 
crete captivity, the Egyptian bondage. The God of Israel is THE GOD 
who saved them from “the house of bondage”; this fact is remembered 
and celebrated in every crisis of Israel’s life. This event has an im- 
mediate significance: God cares when his people are enduring forced 
labor and ill-treatment; he wants them to be a free people.’ It has a 
deeper and wider significance: the struggle of Moses against Pharaoh 
is seen as a struggle between Jahweh, the God of Israel and the gods of 
Egypt. The crossing of the Red Sea means not only a political deliver- 
ance but the possibility for Israel to serve freely the God of its fathers. 
The Promised Land is a land where it will live a free life under God; 





4. John 12:31-33. 
5. Eph. 4:8. 
6. Exod. 19:3-6, 20:2; cf. Deut. 10:19-22, 11:1-7; Lev. 25:38; Hos. 11:1; Jer. 2:6; Pss. 
105, 136; Acts 7. 
7. Exod. 2:23 f., 3:9. 
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a land where God’s sovereignty will be acknowledged; a land which will 
stand as a sign and token of God’s sovereignty over the whole earth.® 

Similarly the Exile will be seen as a tragic judgment of God over his 
people, not only nor merely because it means political subjection but 
because Israel is no longer free to serve God as he ought to be served: 
they have lost the Dynasty, the Temple, the Land which were as many 
tokens of his covenant with them and his presence amongst them. 
Through a long struggle Israel has to discover that God is not bound to 
one place and that his Spirit moves freely over the shores of Chebar;? 
and that man may be inwardly free while outwardly delivered to alien 
powers: Daniel in the lions’ den is the symbolic figure which embodies 
this new reality of the Confessing Church, steadfast in adversity. 

The Old Testament prophets are examples of how God makes men 
free. But in each case we have to ask: free from what and for what? 

The secret of their freedom clearly lies in their utter dependence 
upon God. When a prophet says, “God has spoken,” he stands on a 
rock and no earthly power can move him. Nathan before David,"° 
Elijah" and Micaiah” before Ahab, Amos before Amaziah,” Jeremiah 
before Pashur,'* are men who are free from fear, even the fear of death, 
because of the fire of God’s wrath burning in their hearts. Not only are 
these men free from fear; they are given by God an insight which lifts 
them above the party politics, the social pressures, the ethical com- 
promises of their time. Our ways of thinking are always, at least partly, 
a product of our environment. The prophet stands as a lonely figure 
whose mind has been cleansed from current slogans and prejudices. The 
simple shepherd Amos sees the signs of impending doom in the Northern 
Kingdom when this kingdom is, humanly speaking, in full bloom; he de- 
nounces social unrighteousness in nonequivocal terms. Isaiah sees with 
amazing political shrewdness the folly of the alliances the kings of Judah 
strive to build up with the neighbouring powers; his motive is spiritual 
because Judah should look upon Jahweh as its sole and sufficient De- 
fender. But his reasoning is that of a man whom the Spirit of God has 





8. This theological interpretation of the Promised Land as a sign of God’s presence and 
sovereignty among the nations is certainly implied in texts such as Exod. 19:6; the fact that this 
interpretation was formulated post eventum and represents a later development of the faith of 
Israel does not alter its value. 

9g. Ezek, 1:1-3. 

10. II Sam. 12:1-10. 

11. I Kings 18, 21. 

12. I Kings 22:13 f. 

13. Amos 7: 10-17. 

14. Jer. 20: 1-9. 
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freed from all nationalistic and political prejudice; one might probably 
add from all caste prejudice since he seems to have stood close to the 
royal house. Jeremiah is another example of even more ruthless inde- 
pendence of mind and speech, all the more moving because of the 
hard inward struggle it implies for an exceptionally sensitive nature. 
To him, too, it is given to reveal “the signs of the times” that no one 
around him has eyes to see. To all these men it is given to see the inner 
meaning and the ultimate goal of history; they strike us as free men 
because they are inwardly bound by the truth of God. This gift of a 
free mind, of a spiritual insight unhampered by current slogans and 
prejudices, is perhaps the most needed gift of the Spirit in a time like 
ours and we have to turn to the prophets to learn what such freedom 
means and implies. 

It is an essential aspect of the biblical concept of freedom that it never 
means man being his own master but man being free to serve God. To 
be one’s master, so-called autonomy, is looked upon as the fundamental 
temptation, the temptation to decide over good and evil, the temptation 
to be “like God.” But all through Old Testament history we see men 
called to a choice: “choose you this day whom ye will serve.”"*© There 
is no deliverance from the powers that be but in self-surrender to the 
God of life in whom we move and have our being. 

Those who yield to God’s call become towers of strength in the midst 
of their nation, pointing towards the greater deliverance yet to come. 

Epictetus also saw man’s deliverance in his yielding to God’s will; but 
is was an acceptance of one’s destiny, it meant detachment from all 
earthly ties. The Old Testament faces us with men whose obedience 
has nothing to do with stoic resignation: they remain deeply human. 
Theirs is a living relationship with God whose saving purpose unfolds 
itself in history. They are his slaves and bondsmen but the bonds are 
those of divine truth. 

As time goes on the prophetic message strikes a more definitely 
eschatological note. The ultimate deliverance will come as an act of 
God; it will be both material and spiritual. Zion will be free from 
foreign yoke and the nations will flock into it. As the biblical concept 
of peace, shalom, is a total concept of harmonious and full life, which 
embraces our relations with God, with our fellow men, and with the 





15. Gen. 3. 
16. Josh, 24:15. 
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whole created world, so this ultimate freedom is a total concept which 
embraces all spheres of life. 

Spiritual freedom means free and joyful service of the living God: 
“Behold, my servants shall sing for joy of heart.”’ But the new heaven 
and new earth are described in realistic terms: “They shall build houses 
and inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of 
them. They shall not build and another inhabit; they shall not plant 
and another eat.’"* This means freedom from want and exploitation; it 
means economic and political freedom. The deliverance of the captives 
will be one of the decisive signs of the messianic era: “The Spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound.” 

There is no question that for Old Testament writers and believers 
this was no figurative speech. They were realistic in their expectation; 
outward and inward freedom went hand in hand. 

Material captivity and material deliverance had been used by God 
all through their history as signs of his faithfulness to his people, as acts 
of judgment and mercy pointing to an ultimate judgment and an ulti- 
mate deliverance yet to come. But all along the men of God led by his 
Spirit had also known of an inward freedom that cannot be taken away 
by sword or fire. They had stood, by the power of his Word, as “free 
men” among the people of their time. 

Yet they too were captives of sin and death. 

One only was ever free on earth: Jesus, the Son of Man. 

We turn to the Gospels. And we find that the first words quoted 
by Jesus in the synagogue of Nazareth are Isaiah’s promise of deliverance 
to the captives. Jesus declares that the time of fulfillment has come.” 
The Kingdom has drawn near. 

Our Lord speaks and acts with the royal freedom of a Son in his 
Father’s house. He has come “unto his own.’ His acts of deliverance 
are acts of mercy but they are also signs of the oncoming kingdom, 
victories won over the powers of sickness, sin, and death. The freedom 
with which, of his own authority, he heals the sick, forgives the sinners, 





17. Isa, 65:14. 
18. Isa, 65:17-25. 
19. Isa. 61:1. 
20. Luke 4:16-21. 
21. John 1:11. 
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is a scandal to the religious authorities of his time. And these deeds go 
hand in hand with his freedom of speech. All that is conventional in 
religion is thrown aside; the thoughts of the heart are uncovered. He 
sits at Jacob’s well and talks with a Samaritan woman. He eats with 
publicans. He is called “gluttonous and a winebibber.’”™ 

The freedom with which Jesus breaks the Sabbath and puts himself 
above traditional institutions and customs is the main grievance the 
Pharisees put forward in their attacks against him. Laws and ordinances 
are the safety belt they have put around their own religious life: have 
they carried that heavy yoke in vain? That one can converse with such 
ease with the outcasts of society allows of only two explanations: either 
he is one of them or his purity lays bare the lusts hidden under the 
whitewash of legal conformity. It is not so much what Jesus says or 
does as the perfect inner freedom his words and deeds reveal which 
makes his very presence unbearable. 

With him a new era begins. When the Pharisees become aware that 
their whole system and way of life is threatened, they are right. St. Paul 
will put it in one sentence: “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” A fresh wind from above has started blowing and all the 
powers that be soon stand as one block to protect the status quo. 

Here they stand in Caiphas’ and in Pilate’s court: who is bound, the 
silent prisoner or those who accuse and judge him? Never was a man- 
kind in fetters better symbolized than by this group. Ecclesiastical 
prestige, theological conservatism, political calculation, the well-known 
“raison d’état,” mob psychology, fear, all these concur to one and the 
same end: this dangerously FREE MAN must perish. 

Waves of fanaticism and hatred, of doubt and fear, come beating 
against the Tree where he expires. But faith and love prevail. The 
Prince of this world is defeated and the way out of captivity is opened 
once for ever. 

The Gospel of St. John reveals to us the secret of our Lord’s freedom: 
“,.. the prince of this world . . . hath nothing in me.” 

“Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I 
might take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself. This commandment have I received of my Father.” 





22. Matt. 11:19. 
23. John 14:30. 
24. John 10:17 f.; cf. also Phil. 2:5-11. 
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The secret of Jesus’ freedom lies in his perfect at-oneness with the 
Father. But we know from the clear testimony of the Synoptics that 
this unity of will and purpose did not spare him temptation. struggle, 
and agony. He has faced the enemy; he has heard the tempter’s voice 
and made his choice: “No man can enter into a strong man’s house 
and spoil his goods, except he will first bind the strong man; and then 
he will spoil his house.”™ 

The same thought is expressed in different words in St. John: “Now 
is the judgment of this world: now shall the prince of this world be cast 
out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.”” 

Should such words be interpreted as a figure of speech? I do not 
think so. Jesus certainly believed that demonic powers held humanity 
captive. And he was conscious of having overcome these powers once 
and for all. The whole apostolic church proclaims his victory over the 
powers of sin and death: it lives a new and free life by the Risen Lord 
and the gift of the Spirit. 

A new thought is to be found in the 8th chapter of the Gospel of St. 
John: the Devil is called the father of lies. His very essence is deceit 
just as the very essence of God is truth: “If ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed; And ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.”*”” In the language of the Fourth Gospel, truth is 
not a doctrine or a system, it is a Person, the Word made flesh. “I am 
... the truth.”* In Jesus Christ we know God; in Jesus Christ we know 
Man. Pascal has expressed the mystery of this knowledge when he says: 
“Non seulement nous ne connaissons Dieu que par Jésus-Christ, mais 
nous ne nous connaissons nous-mémes que par Jésus-Christ. Nous ne 
connaissons la vie, la mort que par Jésus-Christ. Hors de Jésus-Christ, 
nous ne savons ce que c’est ni que notre vie, ni que notre mort, ni que 

Dieu, ni que nous-mémes.”” This is the truth implied in St. John’s 
Gospel: the mystery of God whose way is the way of love, whose glory 
is revealed in self-abasement, whose victory is won on a Cross: the truth 
of God incarnate in Jesus Christ. But it is also the truth about man, 
both as he is and as he is called to become. In the light of Christ we are 
given the courage to face ourselves as we are; our deepest self is laid 





25. Mark 3:27; cf. Matt. 4:1-11; Mark 8:33, 14:36, 15:34. 

26. John 12:31 f. 

27. John 8:31 f. 

28. John 14:6. 

29. “Not only do we know God only through Jesus Christ; but only through him do we know 
ourselves. Through him we know life and death. Outside him we know neither life, nor death, 
nor God, nor ourselves.” 
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bare. The great Deceiver loses his power. The Spirit of truth leads 
us into the fulness of truth, into the wholeness of life. All this is implied 
in the promise: “the truth shall make you free.” Every act of deliver- 
ance Jesus performs during his earthly career means forgiveness of sins 
and wholeness of life. Captives are made free: free from the powers 
which bind body and soul, free for the joyful life of a child of God 
returned to the Father’s house. 


In the Gospels as in the Old Dispensation freedom is not an “inner 
quality of the soul” but a total deliverance which includes spirit, body, 
and soul. But these individual deliverances are signs of a greater de- 
liverance still to come. The messianic dream of a redeemed society is 
not rejected but postponed; the church will have, through the Holy 
Spirit, some of the marks of the first fruits of this redeemed society; it 
can never be identified with the Kingdom. Yet Jesus endorses, for the 
future, the full messianic hope: the meek shall inherit the earth; those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness shall be filled. The apostolic 
faith knows of the cosmic meaning of Christ’s victory: the whole creation 
will one day “be freed from its thraldom to decay and gain the glorious 
freedom of the children of God.”™ 


With St. Paul freedom often takes a specific connotation: in most 
cases it means the freedom of the Spirit as opposed to the yoke of the 
law. He knows by bitter personal experience that Jewish law can reveal 
one’s sin but has no power to deliver one from it.*! Only the crucified 
and risen Lord has power to deliver us from the power of the flesh and 
raise us again in newness of life. 

There is an identification of Christ with the sinner and of the sinner 
with Christ which means that in faith we are crucified and risen in him 
and with him.” 


We share in his victory over sin and death; we share in his life; we 
share in his royal freedom. Therefore “where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” St. Paul may well say we have become Christ’s 
“slaves” ;* but this is a manner of speaking because our surrender is the 
free and joyful response of love to love; if there is a new law it is what 


St. James calls “the perfect law of liberty.” 





30. Rom. 8:21 (Moffatt). 

31. Rom, 7; Phil. 3:3-11; Gal. 2:15 f.; 3:1-5; chap. 5. 

32. Gal. 2:20, cf. Rom. 6. 

33. II Cor. 3:17. ° 

34. Rom. 6:15-23; he frequently calls himself “slave of Jesus Christ.” 
35. James 1:25. 
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Jewish legalism appears in this light as a dangerous attempt to add to 
God’s saving grace a self-redeeming system of ordinances. St. Paul 
engages in a fierce battle against the law considered as a necessary 
means to salvation. The freedom he claims for the Christian is im- 
mediately attacked by his opponents as a dangerous form of moral 
anarchy. 

This was for decades the most controversial issue within the apostolic 
church and we must marvel and thank God that it was not rent asunder 
by it. In fact, the problem (in varying forms) has remained a permanent 
one for the Christian church. 

Christian groups and sects have again and again fallen “under the 
law” as did the Galatians of old. They have considered certain rules 
of conduct as criteria of an authentic Christian faith. Not only the 
observation of days and months but practices such as smoking and drink- 
ing have become touchstones of whether one is a Christian or not. On 
the other hand, the freedom of the Spirit has been invoked to justify 
a latitudinarian attitude concerning certain moral problems. It is there- 
fore necessary to understand clearly what St. Paul meant by the freedom 
of the Spirit: his obedience was to a Person, not to a code. The disciple 
is to be transformed into the likeness of his Lord. The fruits of the 
Spirit can only be those of a life lived in union with him. All St. Paul’s 
letters make it clear that Christian ethics are grounded in the redeeming 
act of God in Christ and meant as a thankful and living response to his 
forthcoming love. Therefore the freedom of the individual will always 
be limited by the concern for the brother, for the other members of 
the Body. The dialectical position of St. Paul in these matters is clearly 
shown in his First Letter to the Corinthians: “All things are yours... 
and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.”® “All things are lawful unto 
me, but all things are not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but 
I will not be brought under the power of any.’*’ When he discusses 
about meat offered to idols he utters these significant words: “. . . neither 

if we eat, are we the better; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse. 
But take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours becomes a stumbling 
block to them that are weak . . . through thy knowledge shall the weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ died?”™ 

In Christ lies our freedom; all things are permitted provided they 
do not separate us from him and they do not harm the brother. 





36. I Cor. 3: 21, 23. 
37. I Cor. 6:12. 
38. I Cor. 8: 4-13. 
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The New Testament conception of freedom seems to us to raise one 
more problem. We have seen that the freedom that Jesus brings is the 
answer to the expectation of the Old Testament because he sets man 
free for God, he opens for them the gates of the Kingdom. We have 
also seen that the ultimate deliverance of the whole creation from 
suffering, sin, and death is yet to come. 

What does this mean for the intervening period? Does it mean that 
Christians should be contented with that inner freedom bestowed by the 
Spirit, and that those outward conditions of freedom or captivity—in 
other terms economic and political freedom—do not matter? 

This is one of the most difficult problems of New Testament theology 
and we do not pretend to solve it. The answer seems to us to be 
dialectical. On the one hand, the apostolic church lives in the expecta- 
tion of the oncoming Kingdom; witness can be rendered in any condi- 
tion; St. Paul therefore gives the practical advice that everyone should 
remain in the condition in which he was called.*” He does not attempt 
to start a social revolution which would have thrown the gospel of salva- 
tion through Christ into the background. On the other hand, the new 
order of the kingdom in which there are neither slaves nor free must be 
reflected to some degree at least in the new society which is in process 
of being born. 

Isolated texts throw no definite light on the controversial problem 
of Paul’s attitude to slavery. The very important passage—already men- 
tioned, I Cor. 7:20-24—presents certain contradictions in terms; vs. 21 
is translated in the Authorized Version: “Art thou called being a servant? 
care not for it: but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather”; Calvin 
and Luther and most modern versions accept this interpretation but 
some scholars take this verse to mean: “even if thou mayest be made 
free, rather make use of thy state of slavery,” and claim that this fits 
the context. 

The Epistle to Philemon is often quoted as showing Paul’s regard for 
existing institutions. Th. Preiss has recently shown in a study of this 
letter that St. Paul in sending back Onesimus asks a great deal of his 
master. He sends him back not as a servant but as a beloved brother. 
Philemon is asked to welcome him as he would welcome Paul himself. 
Paul adds that he will surely do even more than he is asked to do. What 
does this mean? Is it not an implicit plea that the slave be made free? 





39. I Cor. 7:20. i 
40. Hering, La premiére épitre de St Paul aux Corinthiens (Paris: Delachaux et Niestle, 
1949), Pp. 55 f. 
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Whatever the answer to this question may be, the way in which Onesimus 
will be treated is not a matter of indifference. Christians must see in 
every brother a free child of God and act accordingly. But society has 
to be revolutionized from within. 

It remains a real historical problem why it was to take so many cen- 
turies before the liberty won by Christ for the individual soul unfolded 
its consequences for the structure of society as a whole. If the God of 
the Hebrews heard the groanings of the subject people enduring forced 
labor, how could the Father of Jesus Christ remain indifferent to the 
sufferings of the downtrodden? 

It must also be acknowledged with sadness that in the history of the 
church, throughout the centuries, the mystery of a God who chose the 
way of the cross in order to draw men unto himself by the bonds of 
faith and love, never by compulsion, has been obscured. This mystery 
is so great that man has again and again tried to force people into the 
Kingdom. But the Kingdom can only be filled with men whose Amen 
has been freely said and who enjoy the royal freedom of the children 
of God. 
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Freedom in Surrender 
Biblical Aspects of Religious Liberty 


by JaMEs T. VENEKLASSEN 


Rocer WILLIAMS, an early American champion of religious liberty, 
once said, “It is the will and command of God that . . . permission of 
the most Paganish, Jewish, Turkish or anti-Christian consciences and 
worships bee granted to all men in all Nations and Countries; and they 
are onely to bee fought against with that Sword of God’s Spirit, the 
Word of God.”' Was this principle biblical? Does the Bible present 
the true foundation for religious liberty? This paper is addressed to 
certain aspects of that question. Our thesis is that, in general, the Bible 
indicates a progressive development of the principle of genuine religious 
liberty. We will discuss five aspects. 


I 


The first biblical aspect is freedom from religion, defined as “the right 
of the individual to disbelieve in the conventional patterns of religion in 
whole or in part.’”* This freedom the Bible recognizes, but also indicts. 
It is described by the term “idolatry,” and this is everywhere denounced. 
When the idol-worshipper prays to his idol, “Deliver me, for thou art 
my god,” the indictment of his prayer is that it is disillusionment: “He 
feedeth on ashes, a deceived heart hath turned him aside.” (Isa. 44:20). 
In another passage—“Why do the heathen rage and the peoples imagine 
a vain thing against the Lord and against His anointed?”—the indict- 
ment follows: “He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the Lord shall 
have them in derision” (Psa. 2:1-5). When Moses saw that the first 
commandments had been broken, in his wrath he broke the tables of 
the law (Exod. 32:19). Paul’s great indictment against those who 
“changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the 
creature more than the Creator,” is that “the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men” 
(Rom. 1:18-32). 





1. Quoted by M. Searle Bates in Religious Liberty (New York: International Missionary 
Council, 1945), p. 427. : 

2. Joseph L. Blau, Cornerstones of Religious Freedom in America (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1949), P. 5. 
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Why such indictment? Because the writers of the Bible seemed to 
have realized that man, while thinking himself free from religion, was 
actually losing his freedom. The irreligious “became fools”; God gave 
them up to “uncleanness through the lusts of their own hearts,” to “vile 
affections,” to “a reprobate mind” (Rom. 1:22, 24, 26, 28). Such 
cannot “inherit the kingdom of God” (I Cor. 6:9); they are kept 
outside heaven (Rev. 21:8, 22:15). “The man who repudiates religion,” 
says Edwin M. Poteat, “has made himself a prisoner of something else— 
irreligion, perhaps, or sophistication.”* “Atheism,” says Emil Brunner, 
“is the product of the will to absolute independence.’”* Man exercises 
his right to be irreligious at his own risk, and to his own detriment, 
and the Bible denounces this right. 


II 


Now note, by contrast, the second biblical aspect of religious liberty, 
freedom by religion. The Bible teaches that it is only by religion, that is, 
by faith in God and in his Son, Jesus Christ, that one experiences real 
freedom. Apart from Christ one is a slave; only by Christ is one set 
free. Sin, says our Bible, is slavery. Jesus pointedly said, “Whosoever 
committeth sin is the servant of sin” (John 8:34), and added, “If the 
Son, therefore, shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed” (vs. 36). 
Paul thanked God that the Roman Christians, who had been “the 
servants of sin,” had been made “free from sin” (Rom. 6:17 f.). He 
urged them, “Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye 
should obey the lusts thereof” (Rom. 6:12). Calvin’s comment here is 
pertinent, “The idea of a king, a ruler, a tyrant, is preserved throughout. 
Innate sin is a ruler.”’ Paul’s personal struggle against sin’s slavery is 
described in terms of a divided personality, the “law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in my members.” But he gives the key to his 
liberation by Christ, “I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord” 
(Rom. 7:25). “For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made 
me free from the law of sin and death” (Rom. 8:2). 

This doctrine of freedom by religion, that is, by faith in Christ as the 
Great Emancipator, is biblically a long development. It inheres in the 
stories of the call of Abraham out of Ur, of the call of Moses to be the 
leader of the Exodus, of the actual march of Israel out of Egypt, of their 





3. Four Freedoms and God (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943), p. 49. 
4. Christianity and Civilization, First Part (London: Nisbet and Co., Ltd., 1948), p. 135. 
5. Commentary on Romans in loc. 
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settlement in Palestine. It is epitomized by the introduction to the 
Decalogue, “I am the Lord thy God who brought thee out of the land of 
‘ Egypt, out of the house of bondage” (Exod. 20:2). But it is highlighted 
z in the commandment concerning the Year of Jubilee, the fiftieth year, 
to be observed as the year of release, when those who had mortgaged 
their personal liberty regained their freedom (Lev. 25:10-55). Isaiah, 
predicting the office and mission of the Messiah, puts these words into 
his mouth, “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because he hath 








. anointed me .. . to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
S of the prison to them that are bound” (61:1). George Adam Smith 
, calls this “The Gospel,” and adds, “Here we have the proclamation 
of the fact .. . of their freedom . . . of their pardon . . . the tale of their 
God’s love.”® 
Now, Jesus unhesitatingly applied this prophecy of Isaiah to himself. 
yf “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he hath anointed me . . . to 
y fl preach deliverance to the captives . . . to set at liberty them that are 
lf bruised” (Luke 4:18). H. Burton calls this “The Gospel of the Jubilee,” 
t and continues, “His touch thus invests it with a new significance. . . . 
- | Jesus shakes out the narrow folds and gives it a wider, and eternal mean- 
1€ ing.”’ Jesus, of course, interpreted this deliverance in a spiritual sense. 
). § The effect of his mission was prophesied to be, “that, being delivered 
we Ff out of the hands of our enemies, we might serve him without fear, in 
le ff righteousness and holiness all the days of our life” (Luke 1:74 f.). But 
ye to Jesus, men’s enemies are not necessarily political; they are oftener 
is spiritual; and from these he proved to be the deliverer. 
a. Paul further interpreted this “Gospel of the Jubilee” beyond the 
” mere release from the slavery of sin. He added, “from the curse of 
7” the law” (Gal. 3:13) ; from “the power of darkness” (Col. 1:13) ; from 
” “this present wicked age” (Gal. 1:4); from “the wrath to come” 
- (I Thess. 1:10); from “so great death” (II Cor. 1:10). Further, it 
promotes freedom for service, “He that is called, being free, is Christ’s 
de = ; . . 
servant” (Rom. 7:22). Rudolph Otto summarizes this doctrine: 
- “Christianity is indubitably . . . in the first and truest sense, a religion 
in of redemption . . . deliverance from, and conquest of, the world, and 
io from existence in bondage to the world.”* 
eir 6. The Book of Isaiah, 2 Vols. (New York: A. C, Armstrong and Son, 1895), p. 435. 
~~ 7. The Gospel According to St. Luke (New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1895), p. 128. 
: 7 Idea of the Holy, trans. by John A. Harvey (London: Oxford University Press, 1926), 
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III 


The third biblical aspect of religious liberty is freedom for religion 
—for the right to associate freely with others for religious worship and 
practices and organization of religious groups. The Bible establishes 
the warrant for freedom for worship and religious practices in the 
sovereignty of God. The Psalms called “The Songs of Ascent” illustrate 
this. Psalm 24 prefaces the antiphonal, “Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and the King of Glory shall come in,” by the broad introit, “The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; the world and they that dwell 
therein.” Moses, in the name of the Lord, demands of Pharaoh of 
Egypt, “Let my people go, that they may hold a feast unto me in the 
wilderness” (Exod. 5:10). Isaiah represents God as calling Cyrus, king 
of Persia, his “shepherd” (44:28), and his “anointed” (45:1), ex- 
pressly for the purpose and mission of releasing Israel and restoring them 
to their native land to be free to rebuild their cities and their place of 
worship, and with it proclaims God’s authority for this command, “I am 
the Lord, and there is none else.” 

Freedom for religion has been called a “natural right,” the appeal 
being to an “unwritten law,” of which Gladstone spoke as “the higher 
ground of natural justice, that justice which binds man to man, which 
is older than Christianity, because it was in the world before Christianity, 
for Christianity appeals to it.”® To such a “higher law” Peter and John 
appealed, when forbidden by the Jewish rulers to preach; they defied 
them with the words, “Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than to God, judge ye” (Acts 4:19), implying that a 
higher law forbade them so to hearken. 

But the Bible presents a still deeper interpretation of this freedom for 
religion. It indicates a development from the restricted concept of 
worship to a broader and more spiritual one. The primitive worshipper 
conceived a narrow geographical locale—his own country and his own 
temple—for the God he worshipped. The anguished Psalmist, depressed 
because of separation from his accustomed place of worship, thinks he 
is thereby separated from his God. “Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul?” Only in exalted moments can he rally his soul to say, “Hope 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise him,” that is, when he will be permitted 
to return to the place where his God dwells. His God is geographically 
and institutionally confined; worship of him therefore becomes ritual, 








9. Quoted by Bates, of. cit., p. 379. 
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not spiritual (Psa. 42). This parochialism was retained during the Cap- 
tivity, when Israel thought they had left God behind in Jerusalem (Psa. 
126, etc.). Only the prophets seemed to have risen above this limited 
freedom for worship. 

It needed Jesus to liberate the soul from this slavish geographical 
confinement of God to locale and form and institution, and to expand the 
idea of true worship. “God is spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth” (John 4:24). This is the true religion 
of the spirit. For where the spirit of man is not engaged, there is no 
true worship. God is not distant; he is above us, about us, within us. 
Paul illustrated this same broad conception of freedom for religion when 
he disclosed the provincialism within the professed universalism of the 
people of Athens, who had erected a spare altar for some “unknown 
god,” and when he said, “God that made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands” (Acts 17:24 f.). He explains to the Corin- 
thians that they will experience true freedom for religion when they 
realize that they are “the temple of God and... the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in” them (I Cor. 3:16). The conclusion seems clear: freedom 
for religion, conceived of as spiritual and universal, is a natural right 
under the sovereignty of a spiritual and universal God. The Bible defines 
this as a basic principle. 


IV 


The fourth biblical aspect of religious liberty is freedom in religion, 
that is, the question of one’s latitude in the practice of his religion. Is 
one fulfilling the requirements, or reaping all the advantages of his re- 
ligion when its practice is merely passive, formal, ritualistic, creedal, 
individualistic? Or is he under obligation to express his religion func- 
tionally, in some degree of usefulness and self-expenditure? The Bible 
answers that religion is social as well as individual. “None of us liveth 
unto himself” (Rom. 14:7). The fullest experience of, and freedom in, 
one’s religion inheres in the sharing of its benefits and spirit with others. 
Parents must share it with children (Deut. 11:18-20); natives with 
strangers (Deut. 10:17-20) ; householder with slave (Deut. 15: 16-20). 
National feast days and public worship are prescribed; certain corporate 
rituals, especially sacrifices, are required; the congregation must assem- 
ble, and corporate praise and instruction are outlined; all these *~<licate 
the recognition of the social character of religion. Must we conclude, 
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from this, that this precludes freedom in the measure of one’s religious 
practices? Rather, we should perceive that here is the greatest freedom 
in religion, its corporate observance. 

Here again, we detect a deeper interpretation of freedom in religion. 
The Bible lays upon the religious man, just because he is religious, the 
role of a servant to others. Whatever our interpretation of the phrase, 
“servant of Jehovah,” whether national or individual or both, it must 
express the idea of service, of a ministry to others, even to other nations 
and peoples. The servant must minister in humiliation, even to the 
point of suffering for others. But when he so serves, “he shall see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied” (Isa. 53: 10-12). When Israel refused 
to fulfill its role of servant, and declined to “arise, shine, for thy light is 
come” (Isa. 60:1 f.), it forfeited its freedom, it suffered slavery. This 
is, partly, the meaning of the Captivity; it is also part of the message of 
such books as Jonah and Hosea and of Romans g, 10, and 11. 

The New Testament specially emphasizes this thought of real freedom 
only through service. Jesus spoke of himself as “one that serveth” (Luke 
22:27). He insisted that “Whosoever would be chief among you, let 
him be your servant” (Matt. 20:27). He conditioned entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven on service to the underprivileged (Matt. 25:34-46). 
And his final commissions to his disciples were commands to serve: 
“Feed my sheep . . . feed my lambs” (John 21:15, 17) ; “Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations” (Matt. 28:18-20). Paul wrote to the 
Galatians that their call to freedom meant that they “through love be 
servants one to another” (Gal. 5:13). His own freedom, he said, brought 
him under bondage to all (I Cor. 9:19). He frequently warned against 
the abuse of liberty when it became a stumbling-block to others (Rom. 
14:12-23). The Christian may never be a law unto himself; he will 
exercise all his “liberty in law.” What seems, then, at first a restriction 
will in the end prove to be the greatest latitude of freedom in his religion. 


V 

There remains to be discussed the fifth and most basic and difficult 
biblical aspect of religious freedom, freedom of religion, “the right of 
the individual to choose and adhere to whichever religious belief he 
may prefer.””® Does the Bible admit this right? On first consideration, 
it would seem not to do so. Actually, however, it redefines this right on 
a far sounder basis. Several questions are involved here. 

The first is: Is there only one true religion, by which as a norm, all 
religions are tested, and by dissent from which other religions are false 
10. Blau, op. cit., p. 5. 
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or incomplete? For our answer, let us begin with God’s distinct and 
direct dealings with that people in whom he desired to instill the one 
true religion, that is, the Hebrews. He separated Abraham, their ances- 
tor, from his home and kindred both to make of him a great nation, 
and to train him to serve only the one true God and to establish a 
covenant relation with him which should extend down to his descendants 
as a God-fearing race. “I will bless thee, and make thy name great, and 
thou shalt be a blessing” (Gen. 12:2). Then God decreed this race to be 
a “separate people” unto himself (Exod. 19:5 f., Deut. 7:1-6, etc.). 
The Decalogue commanded them, “Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me” (Exod. 20:3). In Moses’ time, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
attempted a rebellion against this exclusiveness and were summarily 
eliminated (Num. 16:1 f.). Elijah made dramatic disposal of the 
prophets of Baal (I Kings 18:17-41). The basic reason given for the 
Babylonian captivity of Israel was their apostasy, neglect of, and rebellion 
against the laws of God (II Chron. 36:14-21). Clearly, the Old Testa- 
ment proposes the exclusive religion of Jehovah. 


The New Testament, too, proposes this exclusive religion, and repre- 
sents it as fulfilled in the revelation of God in Christ. Jesus presented 
himself as Messiah and Saviour (Luke 4:16-21). He put to severe test 
those who professed to become his disciples (Matt. 8:19-22). He up- 
braided those who disbelieved him (Matt. 11:20-27). He sensed the 
growing opposition to him and the ultimate issue of it in his death 
(Matt. 16:21-27). His parables of judgment were all directed against 
those who rejected him. There is an exclusiveness about his claims for 
himself which is unmistakable. His disciples joined him in this, and 
themselves threatened those who demurred (Luke 9: 49-56). Peter told 
the assembly at Pentecost that there “is none other name under heaven, 
given among men, whereby we must be saved” (Acts 2:38). Paul 
stressed the exclusiveness of the new faith, and said that God had given 
Christ “a name that is above every name” (Phil. 2:9). He waxed most 
vehement in Galatians 1:6-10: “Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
should preach unto you any gospel other than that which we preached 
unto you, let him be anathema.” This is drastic language. G. G. Findlay 
remarks in this connection, “With him the good tidings of Christ con- 
stitutes a very definite and . . . dogmatic body of truth . . . [This is] 
sheer dogmatism and intolerance.” Paul also denounced “false 
prophets, deceitful workers, fashioning themselves into apostles of Christ” 





11. The Epistle to the Galatians (New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1895), p. 35. 
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(II Cor. 11:13), and he named such as “enemies of the cross of Christ” 
(Phil. 3:18-19). The writer of I John 2:22 harshly asked, “Who is a 
liar but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ?” This insistence on the 
exclusiveness of the Christian religion has carried over into modern times. 
Jacques Maritain speaks for the Roman Catholics: “With respect to 
God and truth, one has not the right to choose according to his own 
whim any path whatsoever; he must choose the true path, in so far as 
it is in his power to do so.””"* Robert W. Dale speaks for the Protestants: 
“The right of private judgment in religion, as the Reformers understood 
it, was not the right of every man to form a religion according to his 
own fancy, but the right of every man to listen for himself to the voice 
of God.” 

This leads to the second question: If there is only one true religion, 
what is its source and authority? The answer becomes the issue between 
those who hold that human reason is its source and authority, and those 
who claim that divine revelation is its source and authority. Those who 
hold the former viewpoint claim for human reason that “here the free 
spirit of mankind at length throws the last fetters off.”'* This has been 
recently defended thus: “Ever ready to accept new truth, because all 
truth is the expression of the inward divine nature of the universe, the 
modern Christian is a seeker of the best ways in which he can contribute 
to the realization of the divine purposes which are immanent in the 
process of life. . .. The essence of Christianity has taken the place of the 
authoritative creed or the inspired Bible of the supra-natural Church 
institution. . . . It consists of those abiding values of the Christian faith 
which each age must recover for itself.” We are reminded in this 
connection of the words of John, “No man hath seen God at any time; 
the only begotten Son . . . hath declared him” (John 1:18) ; also of the 
words of Jesus, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father” (John 
14:9), and, “No man cometh unto the Father but by me” (John 14:6). 
We are arrested by the words of Paul who denied that reason can find 
God: “After that in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not 
God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe. . . . We preach Christ crucified, Christ the power of God 
and the wisdom of God” (I Cor. 1:21-24). 

To the Bible writers the basis for the true religion was the revelation 
of himself by the sovereign God, in the person of his Son. The writer 


12. The Rights of Man and Natural Law (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943), p. 45. 
13. Protestantism (London: 1894), p. 38. 

14. William Cullen Bryant, quotea by Poteat, op. cit., p. 1. 

15. Wilhelm Pauck, The Heritage of the Reformation (Boston: Beacon Press, 1950), p. 260. 
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to the Hebrews summarizes this for us: “God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the worlds; who, being 
the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his person, and up- 
holding all things by the word of his power, when he had by himself 
purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the majesty on high” 
(Heb. 1:1-3). George Albert Coe, himself a liberal, says, “The ethical 
function of reason, just because reason must be reasonable, is not to act as 
a guide, but to pick out the best guide. . .. What the Christian conscience 
needs is a “Thus saith the Lord.’ ”® The truth, says Jesus, is like a seed, 
it needs to be planted (Matt. 13:18) ; it is like leaven, it needs to be 
injected (Matt. 13:33). “God,” says Bates, “himself works with cosmic 
tolerance, preferring the slow, blundering and diverse choices of men, 
even in the presence of revealed truth.””” True, but Christ presents this 
truth to be accepted or rejected. 

This leads us to the third question in the matter of freedom of religion: 
How is this exclusive religion, based in the authority of the sovereign 
God, to be related to the freedom of man? The biblical answer seems 
to be, that it is incumbent upon the man who knows of it to make his 
life conform to the will of God. This is an oft-repeated doctrine. Jesus 
felt a constant pressure, not to be construed as reluctance, to do the 
will of God; and he felt it to be, not a restraint, but real freedom. “I must 
preach the kingdom of God” (Luke 4:43). “The Son of man must 
suffer many things” (Mark 8:31). “The Son of man must be delivered 
into the hand of sinners” (Luke 24:7). Rittelmeyer remarks, “How great 
is the freedom and sovereignty with which Jesus stands at the throttle 
of His life! His life appears to be something which by an act of the 
highest freedom He is weaving into the world’s life.”"* Jesus summed it 
up thus: “To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I might bear witness to the truth” (John 18:37). Paul, who 
calls himself “an apostle by the will of God” (II Cor. 1:1), exhorts his 
readers to be “doing the will of God from the heart” (Eph. 6:6) ; and 
he says that only those who conform to the will of God are “complete in 
him” (Col. 2:10). He prays that they “may stand perfect and com- 
plete in all the will of God” (Col. 4:12). 





16. What is Religion Doing to Our Consciences? (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943), 
pp. 106 f. 

17. Op. cit., p. 409. 
18. Op. cit., p. 152. 
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All of which suggests that a revision of the general conception of 
freedom of religion and freedom of man is needed, if we are to accept 
the biblical standard. Luther maintained that every man stands before 
God as a free person and seeks to relate himself to the will of God. 
Calvin said, “O how great a proficiency has that man made, who, having 
been taught that he is not his own, has taken the sovereignty and 
government of himself from his own reason to surrender it to God.” 
Several recent writers agree. Wilhelm Pauck suggests: “Man is free... 
to determine himself according to the determination of God. . . . In 
order to be able to realize his freedom under the determination of God, 
he must be reborn. . . . God is the unconditioned ground of all con- 
ditioned existence.””” Emil Brunner maintains that “the specific charac- 
ter of the Christian idea of freedom is . . . founded in the fact that man’s 
freedom springs from the same spot from which comes his dependence. 
. . . His freedom has its real possibility only within this dependence on 
God, so that the maximum of dependence on God is the maximum 
of his freedom. . . . [In relation to God] man is more free as he 
is not ‘in himself,’ or ‘by himself,’ but in God . . . the more a man 
is sufficient unto himself the less he is free; and the less he suffices 
for himself, and seeks his life and meaning in God, the freer he is.” 
Rittelmeyer concludes, “The divine necessity laid upon our life is the 
crown of human glory. Out of the depths of the cosmos God comes and 
invades our life and sweeps it thus into the heights. . . . Only innermost 
union with divine purpose at work in the world will draw us out of 
ourselves into our true life, our genuine humanity.”” Let us put it 
simply for ourselves: the filial surrender of children to a loving father 
is not surrender of liberty; it is fulfillment of life. 

George Matheson’s hymn stanza seems a fitting close: 


Make me a captive, Lord, 

And then I shall be free; 

Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be; 

I sink in life’s alarms 

When by myself I stand; 
Imprison me within Thy arms, 
And strong shall be my hand. 





19. Institutes, III: 7:1. 
20. Op. cit., p. 251. 

21. Op. cit., pp. 131 f. 
. Op. cit., p. 154. 
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Paul’s View of the State 


A Discussion of the Problem in Romans 13:1-7 


by Hersert M. GALE 


THE PROBLEM raised by Romans 13:1-7 is too well known to require 
extended elaboration. Here there appears what seems to be an absolute 
expression of the divine character of the State. The éfoveta: which 
exist “have been instituted by God” (13:1), and “he who resists the 
éfovoia resists what God has appointed” (13:2). The one who is in 
authority “is God’s servant (dtaxoves) for your good” (13:4); such 
authorities “are ministers (erouvpyol ) of God” (13:6). As Oscar Cull- 
mann has expressed it rather recently, “It is, indeed, entirely correct 
that in the usual interpretation a discrepancy exists between this passage 
and everything that we know of Paul’s attitude.” 

The very variety of attempts made to deal with the problem indicates 
the difficulty which is sensed. One of the more drastic methods is that 
of Eggenberger, who “solves” the problem by regarding the passage 
as non-Pauline.* Others, taking up a remark of Chrysostom to the 
effect that Paul is here speaking of “government,” not “governors,” 
represent the apostle as thinking of “authority” in general, not “rulers” 
in the specific; but it is “authority” conceived in an abstract way hardly 
characteristic of the apostle.2 According to another emphasis, Paul is 
being very concrete and practical indeed. He is not thinking religiously 
at all; he is simply trying to restrain certain revolutionary tendencies. 
As Weinel has put it: “The vehement manner in which Paul here places 
the ‘higher powers’ under the protection and authority of God, indicates 
plainly, that more than one radical tendency and opinion lay below 
the surface and might grow dangerous. . . . For the same reason that 
led Luther into such violent invective against the peasants, Paul used 
the strong expressions which in times of reaction have always been sup- 





1. Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1950), p. 194. 
2. Eggenberger, “Der Sinn der Argumentation in Rém. 13:2-5,” in Kirchenblatt fiir die 
reformierte Schweiz, 1945, pp. 243 f. . 


3. As an example of this emphasis see David Smith, The Life and Letters of St. Paul (New 
York: George H. Doran Co.), pp. 444 ff. 
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posed to justify the doctrine of the limited intelligence of the subject: 
his object was to keep the cause of religion and the revolution, social 
and political, distinctly apart from each other.”* It will suffice to com- 
ment that if Paul wished thus to separate the spheres of religion and 
political (or social) revolution, it is strange indeed that he should so 
explicitly in this passage introduce the God of his religion into the 
political arena. 

Another view likewise treats the passage as having no real con- 
nections with Paul’s religious thought. Professor Enslin attempts to 
explain the apostle’s position on the basis of his supposed cultural 
sensibilities and on the basis of expedient considerations. Paul, he writes, 
“ever the man of culture and refinement” (sic!) , abhorred “insurrection 
and violence.’”* “But in addition to his instinctive aversion to all that 
outraged his sensibilities was the recognition that any such disturbance 
could end only in abortive disaster.” Aside from the fact that all of 
the presuppositions involved here may either be denied or at least be 
held to be unsubstantiated, this interpretation fails to come to grips with 
the problem of relating the thought in this passage to the broader 
religious thinking of the apostle. 

More recently Cullmann has attempted to meet the problem by in- 
sisting that here éfoveia: means “angelic powers’”—“invisible beings who 
in some way... stand behind what occurs in the world.” “On the 
one side, the angelic powers are already subjected, and in this respect 
are placed in the service of Christ, so that of them it can be said in the 
most positive manner that although they had formerly been enemies 
they have now become ‘ministering spirits sent forth for ministry’ (Heb. 
1:14); hence obedience toward them is demanded from the Christians 
in Rom. 13:1 ff., where their agents are designated by precisely the 
same expressions as ‘God’s minister’ (Rom. 13:4) and as ‘servants of 
God’ (Rom. 13:6).’*® That the difficulty remains, however, is suggested 
by other statements of Cullmann. The power of these beings is, he 
says, “only an apparent power. The Church has so much the more the 
duty to stand against® them, in view of the fact that it knows that their 


4. H. Weinel, St. Paul, The Man and His Work (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906), 
pp. 278 f. 

5. Morton Scott Enslin, The Ethics of Paul (New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 
1930), Pp. 213. 

6. Ibid., p. 214. On this point see also C. H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans 
(New York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932), p. 204. 

7. Op. cit., 192. 

8. Ibid., pp. 198 f. 
g. The italics here are mine. 
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power is only apparent and that in reality Christ has already conquered 
all demons.””® 

Altogether, it appears that attempts to meet the problem created by 
this passage fail to meet it adequately. More especially they fail to relate 
the manner of thought here to the otherwise evident modes of thought 
characteristic of Paul. 

The present treatment has resulted from a recognition of a number 
of striking similarities found between some passages dealing with govern- 
ment and its functions and other passages concerned with the Law. 
These similarities indicate a kind of parallel thought. It is contended, 
therefore, that Paul’s thinking concerning the Law provides the clue 
for a clarification of this thinking concerning the State. 

Some of the points of similarity to be noted seem to be so obvious as 
to require relatively little documentation. The fact remains, however, 
that commentators generally have failed to take them into consideration; 
consequently they have not seemed to recognize the very significant 
implications. 

(1) In the first place, there is the idea that the éfoveiae and the 
Law are both divinely instituted. The thought that the étoveta are 
of divine origin is explicitly stated; it is precisely this idea, of course, 
which creates the immediate problem. Paul quite clearly makes the 
same claim concerning the Law. This is certainly implied in passages 
like Romans 7:12: “So the law is holy, and the commandment is holy 
and just and good”; or Romans 9:4: “They are Israelites, and to them 
belong the sonship, the glory, the covenants, the giving of the law, the 
worship and the promises”; or Romans 3:2: “To begin with, the Jews 
were entrusted with the oracles of God.” In Romans 7:14 he writes 
that “the law is spiritual,” which is equivalent, as Sanday comments, “to 
ascribing to it a direct Divine origin.” And although Galatians 3:19 
may suggest that the revelation of the Law was somewhat less direct 
(“it was ordained by angels through an intermediary”), there remains 
the conviction that it nevertheless is a divine institution, for Paul adds 
that it is certainly not “against the promises of God.” In other words, 
both the éfovgiat and the Law are divine institutions. 

(2) In the second place, both the State and the Law serve the 
primary function of restraining wrongdoing. The State “is the servant 
of God to execute his wrath on the wrongdoer” (Rom. 13:4). Nothing 





10. Ibid. ° 
11. William Sanday, The Epistle to the Romans (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920), 
p. 187. 
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is to be feared if there is good conduct (Rom. 13:3). The Law serves 
the same function: “We were confined under the law, kept under 
restraint until faith should be revealed” (Gal. 3:23). The Law was 
masdayuwyés (custodian, tutor, schoolmaster), keeping strict watch over 
conduct until faith should render such restraint unnecessary. 


One is tempted at this point to raise the question regarding the 
7 karéxov and the éxaréxwv of II Thessalonians 2:6 f. Jf this is a 
Pauline document, and if the thought involves the idea of restraint, and 
if the subject here is the Roman government, another evidence of the 
parallel between Paul’s thought concerning the State and his thought 
regarding the Law could be claimed. In view of the uncertainties exist- 
ing with reference to this passage, however, the point obviously cannot 
be pressed.’ Nevertheless, entirely apart from this passage in Thes- 
salonians, the point of similarity still stands on the basis of Romans 13: 4, 
as already noted. 

(3) Another point of similarity is to be found in the way in which, 
for Paul, the functioning of government and the functioning of Law 
are both transcended or superseded by the way of love. That this tran- 
scending or superseding is involved in the case of the Law is generally 
recognized. For the Christian there is freedom from the Law. It is not 
that the Law is condemned as such. Rather, in love, the Law becomes 
irrelevant, because, in a faith-inspired love, that which the Law seeks 
to enforce becomes the spontaneous “fruit of the Spirit.” “For the 
whole law is fulfilled in one word, ‘You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself?” (Gal. 5:14). The Christian does not overthrow the Law; 
he upholds the Law (Rom. 3:31) in the sense that what it requires 
does appear in the Christian—as the “fruit of the Spirit.” But it is still, 
as Law, irrelevant because it is superseded by love. 

Exactly the same is Paul’s thought concerning a process of govern- 
ment, as seen in his dealing with the matter of litigation in I Corin- 
thians 6:1 ff. It is to the Christians’ shame that they resort to the 
pagan courts for settlement of their disputes. The point, of course, is 
that if Christians are indeed brothers in Christ, in their new-found 
relationship this process of government should now be regarded as un- 
necessary and irrelevant. The function of government, like that of the 





12. Incidentally, the procedure here might be reversed. Since, on the basis of the Romans 
passage, it can be seen that Paul’s thought did include the idea of the State as a restraining 
power, this fact may well provide an argument for the Pauline authorship of II Thessalonians 
and also throw light on the intended meaning in II Thessalonians 2:6 f. 


13. Gal. 5: 18-23. 
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Law, has been superseded and transcended. Precisely the same thought 
is suggested in the very chapter (Rom. 13) chiefly under consideration. 
It is hardly accidental that immediately after Romans 13:1-7 there 
follows exactly the same kind of thought and language which, in 
Galatians 5, follows Paul’s arguments regarding freedom from the Law. 
“Owe no one anything, except to love one another; for he who loves his 
neighbor has fulfilled the law” (Rom. 13:8). The commandments, he 
writes again, “are summed up in this sentence, ‘You shall love your 
neighbor as yourself.’ Love does no wrong to a neighbor; therefore love 
is the fulfilling of the law” (Rom. 13:9 f.). It is true that Paul here 
uses the word “law,” but the context clearly suggests, as Sanday has 
observed, that in this instance “véyov is not merely the Jewish law... 
but law as a principle.”"* It should be added that in this context it is 
law as administered by the State. “Love,” Paul writes, “does no wrong” 
(Rom. 13:10). As already stated, Paul is doing precisely what he does 
in Galatians. He is saying that just as love transcends or supersedes 
the Law, so it transcends or supersedes the function of the State in the 
matter of wrongdoing. 

In view of these several points of similarity, it appears that the kind 
of thinking lying behind Paul’s words regarding the State is closely 
parallel to the kind of thinking lying behind his treatment of the Law. In 
the case of the Law we are provided with considerable evidence which 
clarifies the nature of that thinking. This clarification ought also, there- 
fore, to throw further light on the presumably parallel thought pre- 
supposed in his references to the State. This latter does not find explicit 
expression in his extant documents simply because the pressure of events 
(which always determined the subject matter of his letters) did not 
lead him to define and qualify his statements regarding the State. 

The most important fact which needs to be noted is that when Paul 
writes of that which has been divinely instituted, he does not mean that 
such a so-called divine institution should be understood in any absolute 
sense. The Law was for him, as previously indicated, such a divine 
institution. This does not mean, however, that the Law is given the 
“last word.” It does not mean that the verdict of the Law or the judg- 
ment of the Law is the final or absolute verdict or judgment. When 
he writes Galatians 3: 10-14—and says that “Christ redeemed us from 
the curse of the law”’—however one may interpret the controversial 
elements in the passage, one point is clear: the judgment pronounced 





14. Op. cit., p. 373. 
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by the Law is wrong. The judgment of the Law (“Cursed be every one 
who hangs on a tree”) has been negated. Whereas, for the Jews, pre- 
sumably because of the judgment of the Law, a crucified Christ is a 
“stumbling-block” (I Cor. 1:23), for the Christians a superior wisdom 
has now been revealed. Yet this Law, now negated, was divinely 
instituted. In other words, for Paul, “divinely instituted” simply does 
not mean “possessing final and absolute authority.” 

When Romans 13:1-7 is read in the light of this clearly evident 
distinction, the major difficulty in the passage vanishes. Since “divinely 
instituted” in the case of the Law does not mean “possessing final and 
absolute authority,” it is absurd to insist that it does mean this in the 
case of the State. 

Of course a secondary difficulty remains. There is still the problem 
of understanding how an institution divine in its origin should possess 
that in it which is erroneous. Certain pertinent suggestions might be 
introduced in reference to this problem, though the point now em- 
phasized is not at all dependent upon an understanding of the way in 
which Paul would have related or reconciled the two thoughts.” The 
fact is that he gives expression to the two ideas. In any case, the problem 
of justifying the distinction is even more serious in regard to the Law 
than in regard to the State, for the latter institution is more directly 
administered by sinful human beings. There is actually less difficulty in 
accounting for the distinction here than in the case of the Law. 

Altogether, in view of the way in which Paul thought in regard to the 
Law, it must be concluded that when he writes that the State is divinely 
instituted he does not mean that it possesses final or absolute authority, 
or that the Christian owes it an unqualified loyalty and obedience. 





15. It may be noted that there were already in the Old Testament clear examples of institu- 
tions regarded as divine and yet not having final or absolute authority. The monarchy, for 
example, is viewed as “a divine gift,” see Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1941), p. 358; see especially I Sam. 9:15-17; yet that same 
monarchy is regarded as the source of much evil and distress (see I Sam. 8:11-17; compare 
Hosea 8:4a, 10, and possibly Hosea 9:9 and 10:9). While these variations may be explained 
on the basis of sources lying behind the Old Testament, the fact remains that the Old Testament 
as it stands—and as it stood in Paul’s day—does give expression to the two ideas without pro- 
viding adequate reconciliation. Furthermore, while a king like Saul is represented as 
“Jehovah’s anointed” (as in I Sam. 24:10), he is also portrayed as having sinned in more ways 
than one (I Sam. 13:7-15a; 15; I Chron. 10:13 f.). Paul, therefore, was not deviating from 
Old Testament precedent when he thought of an institution which, though established by God, 
did not possess complete authority. 
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The Balance of Freedom 
A Sermon on II Kings 6:1-4 


by G. Henton Davies 


WHEN so much else in this chapter calls for mention and for study, it is 
very easy to overlook the charming passage with which it begins. This 
introductory passage gives an account of an incident in the life of what 
we may well describe as a theological seminary in ancient Israel, a school 
of the prophets, and the story is worthy of our attention because we are 
told of some model behavior. 

The father of the school, the principal of the college, was no other 
than our old friend, Elisha, the disciple and the successor of the still 
more famous Elijah; and we may be sure that the fame of these two 
men was such that many would-be prophets had come from all corners 
of the land of Israel to learn the prophetic lore at such a famous center, 
and from such a famous man as Elisha. Indeed so famous had Elisha 
become, so numerous were those who desired to join his guild of the 
prophets, that accommodation in his seminary had become severely 
taxed. In fact the overcrowding had become so bad, that the young 
prophets had had a meeting about it, and, greatly daring, they had 
resolved to make representations to their master. “See now,” said these 
members of the guild to him, “the place where we dwell with thee is 
too strait for us.” This does not mean that they did not like their prin- 
cipal’s teaching, that he was too narrow-minded for them, or too strait- 
laced. It simply means that they were overcrowded, and that they 
wanted more living room. We must give credit to these men, no doubt 
young and old combined. They were not content merely to complain, 
and then to expect to have things put right for them. They stated their 
case and they offered a remedy. “Let us go, we pray thee, unto Jordan, 
and take thence every man a beam, and let us make us a place there, 
where we may dwell.” Apparently these members of the prophetic 
guild wanted a new campus as well as a new college. There was plenty 
of land available near Jordan, and plenty of timber too. They had no 
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desire to wait until their principal or their king or anybody else provided 
a new home for them. They proposed to build it themselves, and they 
all proposed to do it. Each one of them would get his own beam, and 
from the toil of their own hands and their own efforts they would build 
themselves a worthy habitation. 

We wonder what these apprentice prophets thought as they made 
their complaint and their proposal to their principal. They knew, as 
we know, that Elisha could be a very difficult man to deal with. In 
fact he was a very irascible and bald-headed old gentleman who didn’t 
mind delivering children to bears, let alone theological students to their 
proper place. It could have been expected that Elisha, being the man 
he was, would have been opposed as a matter of course to the whole 
idea. He could have claimed that this was his dwelling, that what was 
good enough for him was good enough for them. He might have con- 
ceded perhaps that they were a bit squashed, but on the other hand 
it was good for them to rough it. They had all lived there for some time, 
and after all a few more in number did not make all that difference. 

We could not blame these young prophets if they had come to the 
interview with some such expectation as this; but if they did, they were 
to be pleasantly surprised and no doubt captivated by the sympathetic 
understanding and helpful attitude of their president. With the two 
words, “Go ye,” he gave them his consent and his blessing. Perhaps 
Elisha had been anxious about the overcrowding, perhaps in a sudden 
flash he had seen the way to more commodious quarters and a pleasant 
outlook at little expense or effort to himself. Whatever his motive, we 
must nevertheless give him credit, influential and famous as he un- 
doubtedly was in Israel, for his encouraging response to his students. 
He bids them proceed with their plan. 

Now it is at this point that the story takes a delightful turn. It could 
well have been that this string of prophets, elated at the complete success 
of their representations, would have departed on their building expedi- 
tion without more ado. They had gained their desire and could now 
proceed to fulfill their plans as best it seemed to them. No doubt the 
majority of these men thought something like that, but there was one 
who was more considerate and understood his principal well. This one 
turned to Elisha and begged him as a favor to accompany them. “And 
one said, Be content, I pray thee, and go with thy servants.” It may 
be reasonably supposed that this particular follower of Elisha saw more 
deeply into his master’s heart, and realized that Elisha would be grieved 
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to be left out of the enterprise, for Elisha was the kind of man very sorry 
to be left out of anything! Besides this student realized that his president’s 
long experience of the guild and the suggestions which Elisha’s fruitful 
initiative would proffer, would be most helpful to them as they sought 
to raise the new building. So prompted by a wise and generous instinct 
one of the prophets invited Elisha to accompany them. 

For his part Elisha was no less generous, for he answered, “I will go.” 
Perhaps he had only been waiting to be asked. Perhaps he had felt 
that a wise and discreet principal had better keep in the background on 
such occasions, but now they had asked and he was free to accept. 

There is no need to follow this charming little story further. We 
know that they set off on their tasks, and we may suppose that the 
experience of Elisha and the older ones among them coupled with the 
vigor and enthusiasm of tlie younger members of the party brought a 
due reward. They found a pleasant place and their campus and its 
college were a big improvement on the old. Now they all had enough 
room to live in, and no doubt some wise heads in Israel admitted perhaps 
grudgingly that those prophets could do something useful as well as 
“drip” at the mouth. 

This story gives us a delightful insight into the life of one of the old 
prophetic guilds of Israel, and it was no doubt in imitation of such a 
guild as this that Isaiah founded in Jerusalem years later his school of 
the prophets which was to mean so much for the life and literature of 
the Old Testament. Elisha’s guild was surely a good example to follow, 
for the story we have just considered affords a picture of really model 
conduct. Age and youth, experience and enthusiasm combine in a com- 
mon enterprise. Whereas there could have been a certain standing-on- 
dignity, or some impatience, or even overt rebellion, there was instead 
the fullest co-operation and understanding from each side. 

The story illustrates the meaning of freedom in two ways. In the first 
place the conduct of the parties concerned illustrates the proper use of 
freedom. Elisha was within his rights to refuse. He was free to give a 
downright refusal, yet he chose to co-operate. The members of the 
prophet guild were free to desert or to rebel, yet they chose too to consult. 
They were all rewarded for they were delivered from their cramped 
quarters and lived thereafter in more spacious quarters. 

The story shows that freedom works through restraint. How strange 
a paradox that is. It might appear on the surface that perfect freedom 
would consist in permitting every man to do as he pleases, but such a 
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way of life is simply the birth of anarchy. Indeed the Old Testament 
expressly condemns such a state of affairs. “In those days there was no 
king in Israel: every man did that which was right in his own eyes” 
(Judg. 21:25). The absence of the central authority, as we should be 
inclined to say, leads to anarchy. The absence of restraint, we may 
generalize, is the denial of liberty. Christians are freed men who use 
their liberty not as a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of God 
(I Peter 2:16). Paul too reminds us that Christians have been called 
to liberty, and then warns us: “only use not liberty for an occasion to the 
flesh, but by love serve one another” (Gal. 5:13). The story of Elisha 
and his students offers a lovely illustration of the apostolic command. 
If we think of any project we realize how past experience and con- 
temporary need must play their part, though not in isolation and not 
without restraint. The illustration of a building is apposite to our story. 
In the planning of a building how necessary is the tradition of archi- 
tectual knowledge, and how useful the experience of the architects, 
their successes and failures. It is not enough, however, if past experience 
alone decides the form and spirit of the building, for that would mean 
some replica of the past, some reproduction of a classical style. Attention 
must be paid to the need of the moment, which may be so great or so 
different that “something quite new is required.” On the other hand, 
the present need, however great and however different, may not alone 
decide the form and spirit of the building, for if that should happen, 
the building might be a wonderful creation, but nevertheless, perhaps 
useless or perhaps unsafe, in fact “a white elephant” as such buildings 
are frequently called. The new building will be a blend, a synthesis of 
old and new. The experienced will apply and limit their experience; 
they will watch for the suggestion ; the young will apply their enthusiasm, 
but will also curb it, as they wait on the wisdom of their elders. Thus 
together with co-operation and with restraint they will achieve their 
purpose. 

In this way tradition and relevance achieve the flowering of learning 
and of virtue and of human personality. How useful and corrective a 
discipline is the weight of tradition in the issues of life and enterprise. 
How cramping and rigid can be the weight of tradition when it is auto- 
matically applied. How dynamic and original is the creative imagination 
at work on the needs of men and society. How bad a master and how 

treacherous a guide can be that same imagination when it runs riot. 
How fruitful and rich is the marriage of tradition and imagination, 
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which, by the recollection of the past, and by peering into the future, 
redeems the present. 

But in the second place, the story of Elisha tells something about 
freedom itself, not merely how to get it, but what it is, once it has been 
gained. Elisha and his guild wanted more room, and freedom is room. 
Freedom requires room in which to live and work; indeed it is best out 
of doors, so to speak, where there is ample air to breathe. The man who 
does as he pleases is not free for he works within the orbit of his own 
narrow personality and opinions. Breadth and intercourse and the open 
place at the gate of the ancient city are the true sphere of freedom. If 
height is the characteristic symbol of the numinous, of the God of Israel 
who is “the high and lofty one that inhabiteth,” then breadth is the 
characteristic symbol of freedom for the Israelite who has been delivered 
from his straits and has been set in a broad place where there are no 
straits. 

Freedom is like salvation in that both are spacious concepts. The 
Hebrew word for salvation, ysh’ means to be wide, spacious. To be saved 


is to be free, to acquire living room. Hence the summons to the mother 
of the redeemed: 


Enlarge the place of thy tent, 

and let them stretch forth the curtains of thy habitations; 
spare not, lengthen thy cords, 

and strengthen thy stakes (Isa. 54:2), 


is not merely the promise of an increasing population, but the pledge 
of the renewal of the mercies of God and of the covenant of his peace. 
Freedom and salvation are alike the development of personality and the 
growth of community. 

It was this liberty which Jesus came to proclaim to the captives, and 
it is this liberty which is in fact the Christian life itself. Liberty is 
emancipation from tradition, from law, from sin, and from the world. 
Yet it is not license, for it is also the spirit of adoption. Freedom is the 
relationship in which we stand to God. It is sonship and the boldness 
by which believers are competent in the presence of God. Christian 
freedom is obedience to God, a balance of the mind which issues in joy 
and peace and hope. It was the liberty of Saint Paul to be the slave 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. It was the liberty of our Lord himself to do 
the will of him that sent him. This life in the Spirit is the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. 














The Bible and Freedom 


An Editorial 


Easy answers to profound questions are always suspect. Oversimplifica- 
tion, wishful thinking, blind adherence either to the status quo or to 
radical change, identification of self-interest with the inexorable forces 
of history, are some of the many causes which lead men to stand before 
the complex problems of a tottering civilization and offer facile solutions. 
The human heart is easily deluded by what Jeremiah dubbed as “slight” 
cures for the ailments of society, and is prone to do what Ezekiel de- 
scribed as “building up a wall . . . with untempered mortar.” But 
these slight cures can at best merely cover up or delay the dread results 
of society’s disease, and the walls of a civilization built with untempered 
mortar, or whitewashed with a superficial plaster which has no vital 
cohesive force, cannot withstand the stress of stormy days. “There shall 
be an overflowing shower; and . . . great hailstones shall fall; and a 
stormy wind shall rend it.” And when “the wall is no more, neither 
they that daubed it,” then “shall it not be said . . . , “Where is the daubing 
wherewith ye have daubed it?’ ” 


This tendency toward superficial solutions to complex and profound 
problems is characteristic both of the secular and the religious world. 
Prophets of an order bounded by time can analyze the factors which 
disjoint society and proffer the means of setting them right in simple 
terms and with eager confidence. On the other hand, prophets of an 
eternal order are frequently as ready and as willing to make simple 
analyses and to chart the path of deliverance either by some cataclysmic 
interference of the Almighty or by the victorious emergence of some 
cherished theological concepts. For both groups the answer seems easy 
because they look at the struggle less as participants in the chaos than as 
observers from some point above the conflict. There is a measure of 
unconscious self-righteousness in each which vitiates their word. The 
secularist blames men of faith for duping the world with religious 
“opiates” and lays the blame of society’s ills at their feet with the smug 
self-assurance that his secularism has had nothing to do with the muddy- 
ing of the waters. On the other hand, men of faith often dissociate 
themselves from the swirling currents of these critical times, and think 
that if the world had only followed them rather than the secularists, 
all would have been well, forgetting that often the mixture of human 
sinfulness with their faith has contributed much to society’s fever. They 
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long for the coming of the Day of Jehovah, unaware that that Day may 
be a “Day of darkness and not light,” and will bring God’s judgment 
on them as well as those with whom they differ. 


This all has its counterpart in the Bible, for the Bible always gives 
an accurate appraisal of the human scene. In the Old Testament time 
there were secularists who said, as they did in the days of Zephaniah, 
“Jehovah will not do good, neither will he do evil.” In other words, 
God is not a factor to be reckoned with at all in the human scene. On 
the other hand, there were men who were devout and religious, whose 
hopes were all based on Jehovah, but who were denounced by God’s 
true prophets, and whose rosy pictures of the coming day when God 
would vindicate their views were rudely shattered by the prophetic 
reminder that they and their religious utopias both rested under God’s 
judgment. Perhaps the Sadducee with his hope in the pagan order of 
Rome, and the Pharisee with his longing for cataclysmic deliverance, 
embodied their two views in New Testament times. 

Both the secularist and the religionist have their easy answers today 
to the problem which is perhaps the most knotty problem of our time— 
freedom. What are the roots of freedom? What is its meaning? How 
can it find expression in our world? What is the relation of individual 
freedom to the freedom of society? What is the relation of religious 
freedom to political freedom? How can the man of faith pursue true 
freedom within the framework of his loyalty to the secular state? 


No facile word on these questions can suffice. It may be that there 
are no final, abiding answers which are objectively true for all time. 
Perhaps the struggle for the answers is more valuable than the answers. 
Clues, hints at directions, the search for the right paths may be better 
for us, from God’s standpoint, than blueprints and highly detailed maps. 

But where shall the clues be found? Where—but in the Bible? The 
Bible offers no ready-made answers to the problems of freedom, nor 
does it throw light on the dangerous pathway we tread by the automatic 
process of throwing some cosmic switch which will immediately reveal all 
the turns of the road. But still it remains true that “in thy light shall we 
see light.” The “still small whisper” of the voice saying, “This is the 
way,” is to be heard through a true understanding of the Bible. The 
writers of this number of INTERPRETATION have sought to take the 
problems of freedom, which are so complex and difficult in our time, 
to the Bible in search of clues to their answer. They have not come up 
with dogmatic finalities. But we dare to believe that they have found 


some light, however dim, to guide us in the “dark mile” through which 
we are now passing. 














THE INTERPRETER AT WORK 





XI. Jonathan Edwards — Bible 
Interpreter 


by Ratpu G. TURNBULL 


No NAME is more worthy of a place in the evangelical succession of truth 
than that of Jonathan Edwards. By every test he stands out as one of 
the most vital, yet mysterious, figures in the life and work of the church. 
Revivalist, theologian, philosopher, man of letters—thus he has been seen 
against the background of the eighteenth century. As a preacher he has 
been too easily dismissed on the basis of imprecatory preaching, and 
particularly because of one sermon by which he is known in literature 
and in sermon selections.’ 

It is a reflection upon the church that the reputation of one of the 
quietest and least oratorical of preachers should have been estimated 
in this way. The judgment is unwarranted and unjust. That there was 
preaching mingled with terror and nemesis there is no doubt, but that 
Edwards should be dismissed as a preacher of one kind of sermon and 
nothing else is unfair and unkind. The sermons are not all comminatory 
and denunciatory, and should be viewed in the light of those colonial 
conditions of mind and society in which they were delivered. They 
provoke “sympathy rather than denunciation,” when thus reviewed. 

Many have been the appreciations and studies of his life, philosophy, 
and theology, but the preaching of Edwards has been neglected. It is 
time he was restored as the pastoral preacher of New England. In this 


article we shall endeavor to see him in that context as an interpreter | 


of divine truth through the Bible. 





1. S. E. Frost, Jr., The World’s Great Sermons (New York: Halcyon House, 1943), pp. 111- 
115. Sermon incomplete. 

2. J. Haroutunian, “Jonathan Edwards: A Study in Godliness,” Journal of Religion, XI, 
July, 1932, p. 400. 
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Background 


Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) brought honor and glory to the 
Puritan mind by a rich and fruitful heritage. The aim of the times was 
to live consciously under the eye of the divine Taskmaster, and to shape 
life in private and in public according to the pattern of the Scriptures. 
His conversion and religious development are clearly set forth in the 
Personal Narrative of Conversion, in which his spiritual experiences of 
religion are foundational to his evangelical conviction. 

The bright morning of his life covers the period of the Windsor 
home and the college at Yale (1703-1727). The promising noon began 
at Northampton (1727-1750), where he ministered for twenty-four 
years as pastor to one congregation. No one began his ministry under 
fairer auspices, and no one ended his pastoral relationship under more 
tragic circumstances. Edwards was against “the Half-Way Covenant” 
in church membership, and a majority voted in the church to remove 
him from his office. The details are admirably set out in the standard 
lives of Edwards.* Thus the cloudy day set in and for a period (1751- 
1758) he was pastor-missionary at Stockbridge. The early evening came 
in 1758 by his untimely and tragic death at Princeton, where he had 
gone to be President of the College. 

During his pastoral ministry this man of God produced his sermons 
which are the basis of later reflections. His treatises were written during 
the time of his sojourn at Stockbridge. Imaginative reason was never 
more active for him than during the time he entered the little room in 
the modest house of the missionary, a closet seven feet by three and a 
half. He was a solitary thinker, spending thirteen hours a day in study. 
From the use of a book labelled Catalogue’ we find the range of his 
interests in literature, philosophy, theology, and history. The hundreds 
of entries indicate the depth and stimulus of mental activity. His out- 
standing works on The Freedom of the Will, The Nature of True Virtue, 
and Concerning Religious Affections, were based on sermon reflections 
and are the result of preaching. 

The subject of our study was a compelling preacher, a master logician, 
and a pastor who did the work of an evangelist. In this light we enquire 





3. Works, 1, p. 14 (New York: Worcester Ed. reprint, 1843). 

4. A. V.G. Allen, Jonathan Edwards (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1889). O. E. Winslow, 
Jonathan Edwards (New York: Macmillan Co., 1940). P. Miller, Jonathan Edwards (New 
York: William Sloane Associates, 1949). aA 

5. F. B. Dexter, “On the Manuscripts of Jonathan Edwards,” Massachusetts Historical Society 
Proceedings, XV, 1902, p. 10. (See also the Catalogue at Yale University Library). 
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into his own ideas and the principles which guided him in the sacred 
art. An examination of the sermons, published and unpublished, and 
the self-disclosure of his ways in reading and writing will give us an 
insight into an unusual mind. 


Conception of the Preacher's Task 


What ideals moved his heart as a pastor? Edwards was neither 
hireling nor professional middleman. He was a voice for God and an 
undershepherd. The minister in the eighteenth century was given a 
place as a mouthpiece of Almighty God, and men listened with fear 
and respect. While God was able to reach men by diverse ways, yet 
it pleased God most of all, 


To call His saints in all His proper person, but in practice He prefers to employ His 
Ambassadors and to conform His grace to the process of cause and effect. 


It was a commonly accepted truism of Puritan tradition that 


Whatsoever any faithful minister shall speak out of the Word, that is also the voice 
of Christ.” 


Edwards engaged in the sacred task with the conviction that he was 
an “instrument of God.” He based his preaching upon a Calvinistic 
view of life. He drew from the original deposit in the Bible. God was 
all-sovereign to him and he revitalized conventional religion with this 
truth. He believed in a scheme of redemption for the individual, and 
the sermon was the agency of conversion. Others stressed the Sacraments 
as redemptive means in a day of spiritual declension and religious 
formality, but Edwards restored the sermon to its primacy in the cen- 
trality of worship. He had staked his life and ministry on this proposition 
that the Sacraments were not agencies of conversion, but the privilege 
of the elect. In so doing he reaffirmed that the sermon was the focal 
point of worship and ministry. To preach was to seek the conversion 
of others. This was the finest Puritan tradition. 


Hermeneutic Ideals 


In this connection we must note his acquaintance with Divinity and 
his knowledge and use of the Bible. Theological knowledge is everywhere 
apparent in the sermons. Edwards used an Interleaved Bible° filled 





6. Percy Miller, The New England Mind (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939), p. 297. 

7. Ibid., p. 298. 

8. T. C. Hall, The Religious Background of American Culture (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1930), P. 49. : 

g. See copy in the Yale University Library examined by this writer. 
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with brief exegetical, doctrinal, and practical notes. This reflects the 
habits of the preacher in his study. His mind found delight in the Bible 
more than any other work. His Resolutions are striking and No. 28 is, 


Resolved, to study the Scriptures so steadily, constantly and frequently, as that I 
may find, and plainly perceive myself to grow in the knowledge of the same.!° 


The profiting of Edwards in this respect is found in Notes on The Bible, 
in three quarto volumes, a good part of which appeared in his works." 
An interesting allusion to Bible study is found in his Diary, on August 28, 
1723, when wearied with other studies he turned to the Bible: 

When I want books to read; yea, when I have not very good books, not to spend 


time in reading them, but in reading the Scriptures, in perusing Resolutions, etc., in 
writing on Types of Scriptures and other things.!* 


Believing in the sermon as an agency of conversion he spent much 
time in preparation. He sought to make his meaning clear and plain. 
Early rising and long hours in study were his lot. For nearly twenty 
years after he began to preach, Edwards wrote most of the sermons in 
full; though he did not wholly confine himself to his paper in delivery. 

It should be recalled that the sermon in the Puritan era was the main 
stream of literary effort. According to Mitchell: 


The man of letters writes at rare intervals . . . but the sermon extends across a life- 
time, and affords a clearer . . . view of English prose style . . .”!3 


Edwards’ sermons were the product of his literary activity; his reason- 
ing was forceful, but not clothed in figurative splendor. To Edwards the 
highest and most enduring aesthetic emotion was that which was called 
out by holiness. This is a clue to understanding him. As a pastor his 
constant preaching was suffused with the beauty and grace of the vision 
of Christ. Here also was the craftsman who worked by recognized 
methods, apparent to his auditors and readers. By these standards the 
sermons are works of art. The art of concealing art lay in the daily 
discipline of meditation and writing. 

Perry Miller’ has elucidated this period in a discussion of “The Plain 
Style” and calls attention to The Preacher, or The Art and Method 
of Preaching (1656), by William Chappell, a book which set forth the 


10. S. E. Dwight, The Life of President Edwards, I (New York: G. and C. and H. Carvill, 
1829), p. 76. 

11. See in Yale University Library. 

12. See in Yale University Library. 

13. W. F. Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson (London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1932), p. 516. 

14. Op. cit., pp. 336 f. 
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only legitimate order of the sermon. For three or four decades before 
the settlement of New England, all the divines who influenced the 
thought of the colonists followed the plan. 

The style in Edwards was metaphysical or intellectual, not “witty” 
or given to word play. There was nothing fantastic in the preaching 
of the gospel. This does not mean aridity, but a yearning and pleading 
note without aloofness. As he hid himself, Edwards expressed the truth 
by a good English prose. Apart from the imprecatory sermons the style 
is tender, fervid, fresh, and seldom contentious. The Authorized Version 
of the Bible was the pre-eminent influence upon Edwards, as he testified 
to the saturation of his mind with its words and images of beauty. 
Throughout, his style was irenic and hortatory, rather than polemic. 

The style is linked to the overflow of the heart and the pen of a ready 
writer. The Commonplace Book™ has Notes which throw light upon 
Edwards’ ideal of style. He was modest in the use of self-revelation and 
knowledge, and he used the terms of art sparingly as he sought to identify 
himself with his people and their world. Thus the plain style of the 
Puritan is characteristic of his sermons. It lacked adornment with 
pleasing phrases, but it possessed convincing, straightforward speech 
which touched the springs of life. In the Notes we find: 

No. 4. Let much modesty be seen in style. 

No. 9. As much as I can to avoid terms of art to be very moderate in the use of 


terms of art. Let it not look as if I were much read or were conversant with books or 
the learned world.!® 


Let it not be thought that the Puritan preacher was unread and out 
of touch with the main stream of literary effort. In the case of Edwards 
we know from his Note Books and writings that he was well versed in 
the outstanding works of literature, philosophy, history, and theology. 
However, it was the understood method that the preacher should not 
display his breadth of knowledge in preaching by the use of too many 
allusions and quotations. This, naturally, affected style, as indicated by 
Edwards’ ideals set forth in his Notes. 

The influence of the English Bible has been noted. Edwards owed 
much to this fountainhead of purity and beauty of diction. His constant 
reading in the Bible and his attention to its word-pictures filled his mind 
with sweetly flowing images and expressions. The cadence of the 
Authorized Version affected him in striking metaphors and the iteration 


15. See Yale University Library. Also Works, op. cit., pp. 702 f. 
16. See Yale University Library. Also W. P. Upham, “On the Shorthand Notes of Jonathan 
Edwards,” Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings (second series) XV, 1902. Pp. 514 f. 
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of certain words speak of this trait in his compositions. He was saturated 
with biblical thought and phraseology. He quotes it extensively and his 
style is correspondingly biblical, with a spiritual quality pervading. 

As an important model—perhaps the most important of all—Edwards 
used the Bible to declare the doctrines of the faith and at the same time 
to express the truth in sermons of grace and beauty. His aesthetic was 
harnessed to the preaching of theology and was not for natural enjoy- 
ment. Literary style to the Puritan aesthetic was “varnish”; it was 
useful, even commendable, and a good workman should know how to 
apply it, but his first consideration always was to secure the substance 
and solidity of the message. 


In this connection we see how Edwards was steeped in the poetical 
books of the Bible. Consider his language: 

Angry wild beast, lions of the forests, like a moth, worm, spider, the old serpent, 
the Lamb of God. 

The figures are biblical. Speaking of the wrath of God: 


He will crush out your blood, and make it fly and it shall be sprinkled on his gar- 
ments so as to stain all his raiment. 


And he also uses: 
Loathsome, vile, lake of fire, the blackness of darkness. 


When he turns from the imprecatory sermon to make an appeal, as 
in the sermon “Pressing into the Kingdom,” he speaks: 


The earth that has rain coming oft upon it, and only bears briers and thorns. . . .!” 


There is the repetition of good, sound English words: 
Kingdom, possess, inherit, blessed, love, peace and safety. 


His love for the Scriptures is evident: 


I had then, and at other times, the greatest delight in the holy scriptures, of any 
book whatsoever. Oftentimes in reading it, every word seemed to touch my heart. 
I felt a harmony between something in my heart, and those sweet and powerful words. 
I seemed often to see so much light exhibited by every sentence, and such a refreshing 
ravishing food communicated that I could not get along in reading. Used often to 


dwell long on one sentence, to see the wonders contained in it; and yet almost every 
sentence seemed to be full of wonders.!® 


While this speaks of spiritual enrichment to the heart, it also indicates 


the influence of the Bible upon his speech. Here is the basis of language, 


17. Works, IV. Op. cit., pp. 165, 173, 261, 401. 


18. S. Hopkins, Life of Edwards, with Extracts from Writings (Northampton: S. and E. 
Butler, 1804), pp. 33 f. 
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style, thought, and doctrine. If Edwards, like all good Puritans, knew 
all the arts and sciences in preparing sermons, yet he did not preach 
anything but the pure gold of Holy Scripture. 

Another feature in his use of the Bible is his use of “word-pairs” 
and “beautiful” words. This habit, which at first seems unusual to us, 
becomes a pleasing trait in the sermons as Edwards describes the glories 
of the Christian life. Notice: 

Search and seek, mildness and mercy, labors and sufferings, congruous and fit, 
prepossessed and desire, remembered and commemorated.!9 

There is conventional speaking but it is not trite. The tone is generally 
vigorous and forceful in its directness. We feel that the preacher speaks 
to the reader as the sermon is read aloud, a good test of any sermon 
preached! 

As a man at home in the Bible it is of interest to find Edwards spend- 
ing much time with the poetical books. He is moved by the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and the Gospels—surely an indication 
that here is no “fiery Puritan.” Sermon imagery was steeped in biblical 
allusion, and there is the predominance of “beautiful” words, as “delight- 
ful,” “sweet,” “excellence,” “lovely,” “bright.” His pastoral sermons are 
not controversial, rather there is a sustained flow of beautiful thought 
as he speaks to his people. He made much of the beauty of nature as 
an earnest of heavenly glory, developing his thought poetically.” 

The emphasis in Edwards’ early sermons is on beauty, joy, and love in 
Christianity. This reflects Edwards’ inner experience during the years 
of his first preaching, 1722 on. That they are early sermons is seen in 
the use of “ye.” This is not found in any of his note books or catalogues. 
There is also the odd spelling of “theologicall,” “dyed,” and “alwaies.” 
The important and significant fact in these sermons is that the majority 
stress the beautiful, and are based largely upon texts from the poetical 
books of the Bible. Read this illustration in “The Peace which Christ 
gives” : 

This peace greatly differs from that which is enjoyed by the men of the world, with 
regard to its exquisite sweetness. It passes their understanding and conception. It 
is sweet, because perfectly agreeable to reason. It is sweet, because it rises from 
holy and divine principles, that as they are the proper understanding of men. . . 
But the foundation of the Christian’s peace is everlasting; it is what no time, no 


change, can destroy. His comfort and his joy is a living well of water springing up 
to everlasting life.?! 





19. Works, IV, op. cit., pp. 119, 238, 399. 
20. Winslow, op. cit., p. 139. 
21. Works, IV, op. cit., p. 435. 
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Biblical Exegesis and Exposition 


Edwards was a careful exegete and a skilled expositor. Always before 
him was the ideal to be an interpreter of divine truth. All doctrine 
found expression from biblical passages. His method is seen in an ordina- 
tion sermon, “The True Excellency of a Gospel Minister.” Based upon 
the text John 5:5—“‘He was a burning and a shining light,” the Observa- 
tion of the text is stated: 


1. What Christ here takes notice of in John and declares concerning him, viz., that 
he was a burning and a shining light. 


2. To what purpose Christ declares these things of John—to show how great and 
excellent a person he was, and worthy of the testimony. 


The Proposition is stated: 


It is the excellency of a minister of the Gospel to be both a burning and a shining 
light. 


Then follows a careful Development by exegesis: 


A. Christ’s design in the appointment of the order and office of a minister of the 
Gospel is, that they be lights to the souls of men. 


N.B. The use of light is to discover, refresh, direct. 


B. Thing proposed—to show what is implied in a minister of the Gospel being a 
burning light. 

C. What is implied in their being a shining light. 

D. The unison of both a burning and a shining light manifest—(1) His ministry 


is acceptable and amiable in the sight of God and men. (2) His ministry is profitable. 
(Not light without heat! ) 


The text suggests two main divisions, but in the hands of Edwards it 
serves to declare a truth which is thereafter developed in four divisions. 
However, he never gets away from the doctrine which is treated in an 
expository fashion. There is minute care in detail as he built up the 
sermon. 

Closely allied to exposition is structure. Here Edwards followed 
closely the methods of Puritan preaching. First, the text is stated and 
the doctrine is expounded under a proposition. In the Sermon “Sinners 
in the Hands of an Angry God’ the Introduction has four points. The 
Proposition contains ten divisions in logical order. Then follows the 
Application which includes an Improvement, Illustrations, and Infer- 
ences. The Application is longer than the Exposition! There is clearness 


22. Works, III, op. cit., p. 580. 
23. See Yale Collection. Also Works, IV, op. cit., p. 313. 
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and conciseness in his sermon work. The sermons are closely reasoned 
structures, and the biblical theme is applied to life and conduct. 

Following a process of meditation in the Bible Edwards prepared the 
thought in skeleton form; occasionally he drew a rough diagram of a 
biblical background. This was the procedure in relation to the Common- 
place Book.* When the central idea was crystallized into a luminous 
proposition then the sermon was ready for development. This Common- 
place Book was used to gather the fruits of reading and reflection. It 
became a spiritual thesaurus from which Edwards drew throughout a 
lifetime. In it there are also notes of sermon themes and outlines in 
process of development. Any theory of preaching must reckon with 
this homiletical habit and effectiveness. 

During the Puritan era the preacher, and Edwards in particular, was 
influenced largely by William Perkins who gave the classic exposition in 
The Art of Prophecying.” Certain formulae, drawn from that era in 
England, characterized the sermon.” We trace in Edwards this meticu- 
lous care in structure.”” Edwards took extraordinary pains in prepara- 
tion. He believed he could do most for people by giving them God’s 
message in this way. Sermon preparation was a Puritan tradition, and 
in this succession Edwards utilized his powers of expression wedded to 
exegesis and exposition. 

The preaching, then, of Edwards was also emphasis on one idea. He 
does not deal with a number of truths at the same time, but concentrates 
on one idea in each sermon. The theme is repeated for emphasis. There 
is unity of thought and orderliness of structure, each division stressing the 
truth presented. The subject having been chosen, Edwards seems to 
have drawn up a scheme of his intended argument; this he unfolded at 
some length under heads, leaving spaces for new matter; this again, 
after receiving the amplifications, was written out. 

Throughout his work Edwards was given to straightforward and con- 
ventional exposition. Everything was subservient to this one end. He 
interpreted truth according to the text and doctrine laid bare. He was 
free from eccentricities in discussing the theme. Nothing side-tracked 
him into disputatious nonessentials. Undiluted exposition and clear 
structure mark his work. In the sermon on “Ruth’s Resolution” rhythm 
and quiet beauty make their appeal: 





24. See Yale Collection. Also Dexter, op. cit., p. 10. 

25. See Yale Collection and Western Theological Seminary Library, Pittsburgh. 

26. Mitchell, of. cit., p. 516. 

27. C. F. Richardson, English Preachers and Preaching, 1640-70 (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1928), p. 73. 
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Because their God is a glorious God, there is none like him, who is infinite in glory 
and excellency. He is the most high God, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders: His name is excellent in all the earth, and his glory is above the earth and 
the heavens. Among the gods there is none like unto him; there is none in heaven to 
be compared to him, nor are there any among the sons of the mighty that can be 
likened unto him. Their God is the fountain of all good, and an inexhaustible foun- 
tain; he is an all-sufficient God, able to protect and defend them, and do all things 


for them. He is the God of glory, the Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in 
battle; a strong rock and a high tower.”® 


Here the appeal for decision and commitment is based upon a use 
of Scripture, weaving in extracts from the Psalms. 


In the use of illustrations Edwards’ imagery was limited and biblical. 
It was an age which accepted the authority of the pulpit and did not 


need to be caught by story or anecdote. The method of “catching atten- 
tion” was unnecessary : 


Believers who are well instructed, acknowledging their Pastor, prepared and ex- 
cited by prayers, both public and private, to the hearing of the Word of God, do not 


require that their good-will, docility and attention be sought before they will pay heed 
to the doctrine.?9 


Only in the “Farewell Sermon” do we find him using the more per- 
sonal and reminiscent allusions as he reviews his pastoral relation with 
his flock. The world of that day was one of small towns and congrega- 
tions with community interests centering in the church. Classical and 
extrabiblical allusions were restricted, as the servant of God concealed 
his literary knowledge. As he was the outstanding figure in the com- 
munity his word was listened to with respect and obedience. There was 
no need, therefore, for those excursions into the outer world to find 
points of contact for a people already committed to the Christian faith. 

The idea of “concealing” did not mean “to hide” but rather the 


negative of “put forth” or “display.” In the Preface to Five Discourses, 
1738, he wrote: 


And have we not reason to think that it ever has been, and ever will be God’s man- 
ner, to bless the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe; let the elegance 
of language and excellency of style be carried to never so great a height, by the learn- 
ing and wit of the present and future ages?%9 


He seemed to scorn rhetoric, yet used it. Edwards avoided exaggerated 
expressions, seeking throughout to hide himself and his learning. His 
28. Works, IV, op. cit., p. 414. 


29. P. Miller, of. cit., p. 340. 
30. Works, V, cf. Dwight, of. cit., p. 349. 
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aim was the saving the individual by looking away from man to the 
Lord of all life. 


Interpreter of Doctrine 


The range of themes is closely defined. There is a constant refrain. 
First, the sovereignty of God was stressed. Although the Puritan theoc- 
racy had failed to set up a biblical commonwealth, the people to whom 
Edwards ministered were still conscious of the majesty of the sovereign 
God. Edwards emphasized man’s utter dependence upon God for salva- 
tion, recognizing the freedom of man’s choice. It was his testimony that 
he found: 


no discourses more remarkably blessed than those in which the doctrine of God’s 
absolute sovereignty with regard to the salvation of sinners have been insisted on.3! 


In the sermon on “God’s Sovereignty” he stressed man’s dependence 
on the wisdom of God to accomplish, and man’s will and pleasure to 
possess the salvation: 

What God’s sovereignty in the salvation of men implies. . . . In answer, it implies 
that God can either bestow salvation on any of the children of men, or refuse it, 


without any prejudice to the glory of any of his attributes, except where he has been 
pleased to declare, that He will or will not bestow it.5* 


Secondly, the depravity of man was central in his preaching. This 
has brought the severest criticism of Edwards. He sought to interpret 
the nature of sin and human responsibility. He appealed to conscience, 
urging a truth with such force of logic and earnestness that conviction 
of sin ensued. Edwards did not preach vindictively, but with the burden 
of his own guilt upon him. The powers of the other world and the 
sense of an impending judgment fell upon people in his preaching. 

Man is wholly under the power of sin . . . and utterly unable, without the inter- 
position of sovereign grace . . . to do anything that is truly good. . . . Seeing you thus 
disregard so great a God, is it a heinous thing for God to slight you, a little wretched, 


despicable creature; a worm, a mere nothing, and less than nothing; a vile insect, that 
has risen up in contempt against the majesty of heaven and earth?%3 


Here is the enormity of guilt pervading the heart of the preacher as 
he pondered the depravity of the sinner. 

If Edwards had stopped there, he would have left his hearers in a 
terrible state of mind. Thirdly, he presented the oft-recurring note of 





31. Works, III, op. cit., p. 245. 
32. Works, IV, op. cit., p. 550. 
33. Works, III, op. cit., p. 231. 
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grace in the gospel. He believed in offering the evangel of Christ with 
power to save the sinner. This was the reflection of his own early ex- 
perience. Self-love, the essence of depravity, is met by grace. Thus his 
“Narrative of Surprising Conversions’™ and the sermon on “A Divine 
and Supernatural Light” are published to confirm this truth of the 
gospel he proclaimed. 


Those that are under conviction begin to enquire earnestly what they shall do to 
be saved, and diligently to use the appointed means of grace. 


The aim in such preaching is clear. Edwards appealed to the emotions 
by self-interest. He believed that unless a man was moved by some 
affection, he was by nature inactive. His defence of the Great Awakening 
against its critics used psychological principles in harmony with the times. 
The element of fear looms largely in the imprecatory sermons, but the 
appeal to self-blessedness is pointed in those sermons which spoke of 
heaven and the joys of the redeemed. 


Take away all love and hatred, all hope and fear, all anger, zeal, and affectionate 
desire, and the world would be, in a great measure motionless and dead; there would 
be no such thing as activity amongst mankind, or any earnest pursuit whatsoever.5’ 


A second feature in Edwards’ aim was to awaken the conscience for a 
verdict. The gospel was related to man’s moral nature, and the evangelist 
in Edwards pressed for a response. The purpose, then, was to foster a 
warm, emotional religion, touched and vivified by a sense of personal 
and immediate communion with God. This was the foundation of 
ethical living, which would redeem the community from laxity in morals. 


I have not only endeavoured to awaken you, that you might be moved with fear, 
but I have used my utmost endeavour to win you.*8 


Thus spoke the heart of the man of God as an undershepherd. 
The third feature in his aim was to announce a three-fold argument: 


the unconverted are guilty and deserve the punishment awaiting them; this punish- 
ment is given by an infinite God in his justice; and the only hope of escape is by the 
gift of salvation which cannot be won by man’s effort, but if anyone is violent he 
may press into the kingdom.*9 


Such discourses Edwards said were the ones most remarkably blessed. 
These were the essentials, proclaimed with ardour and zeal. 





34. Works, IV, op. cit., p. 237. 

35. Works, III, op. cit., p. 231. 

36. Works, IV, op. cit., p. 439. 

37. Works, III, op. cit., p. 231. 

38. Works, I, op. cit., p. 75 (“The Farewell Sermon’’). ; 

39. Works, IV, op. cit., pp. 387-391 (“Pressing into the Kingdom’’). 
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Appraisal and Relevancy 


The sermons of Edwards have been classified as disciplinary, pastoral, 
doctrinal, and occasional. We might enumerate them as dogmatic— 
concerning the nature and Being of God; imprecatory—concerning 
judgment and destiny ; evangelistic—concerning man’s nature and need, 
conversion and awakening; and ethical—concerning the new life in the 
soul. Here also were those special sermons in times of sorrow and mourn- 
ing, and vocational sermons concerning the ministry. Altogether the stress 
is chiefly that of the pastoral ministry, not the supposedly sensational 
preacher of “hell-fire” sermons. When revival came to his church, 
Edwards had preached a series of expository sermons on love as the sum 
of all virtues from I Corinthians 13.” 


We live in a different age, yet we may inquire if Edwards’ interpreta- 
tion of biblical preaching has any point of contact today? The objection 
to Edwards lies in his imprecatory sermons. Is comminatory preaching 
suited or needed now? This age is learning afresh the judgments of 
God, and therefore the conscience of mankind is prepared anew for the 
note of warning and judgment upon sin. There is room for “judgment” 
or “crisis” preaching in the right spirit, but not in a cold manner. A 
creed constructed to reassure the careless is not a morally sound creed. 
Edwards’ interpretation points the way to the necessity of re-examination 
of this lost truth in the modern pulpit. 


Again, we ask concerning the present day enquiry into the nature of 
man. The easy going optimism of modernity is passing, and theologians 
and philosophers, even scientists, are discovering that all is not well with 
man. Conviction about the nature and destiny of man is one of the 
re-emerging truths of today, as witness the works of Kirkegaard, Barth, 
Brunner, Baillie, and Niebuhr. The breakdown of man’s moral control 
in a world of miracle is evidence that his nature is biased and upset 
through sin. Let this view be accepted again that man lacks the ability 
to save himself and a gospel must be formulated to meet that desperate 
situation. Edwards’ interpretation of human nature was not unlike 
Augustine and Calvin, with much affinity to Paul. The present-day in- 
quiry places Edwards again in line for consideration as an interpreter. 

Edwards speaks to all preachers and interpreters as a luminous ex- 
ample of a disciplined life in service to God. With cultured background, 
mastery of the Bible, cultivating hermeneutical ideals, preparing the 





40. Charity and its Fruits, ed. by Tryon Edwards (London: J. Nisbet & Co., 1852). 
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sermon as a craftsman who yet concealed his art, believing in the sermon 
as the agency of conversion, exposing the essential doctrines of divine 
revelation, Edwards was the faithful exegete and skilled expositor. 
Preaching with ardor and intelligence he was used to move multitudes 
in the valley of decision. 

Thomas Chalmers esteemed Edwards as the greatest of theologians, 
and others have regarded him as the outstanding philosopher and thinker 
of American Christianity. He was also a devoted pastor and preacher. 
What was the real Edwards? On the one hand he is thought of as the 
unbending, implacable preacher overemphasizing sin and doom. On 
the other hand, he is recognized as the rejector of the sacramental 
tendency and the demonstrator of conversion. 

We should not think of him as an example of an outmoded philosophy 
or a discredited theology, and he should not be dismissed as the preacher 
of a heartless, vindictive sermon. He was effective as a preacher because 
the unity of his spirit and work was complete. His aim was the glory 
of God and the salvation of men. He was a master of the approaches to 
the will, having spiritual insight in soul surgery. Glowingly passionate, he 
exemplified Christianity at white heat, and his mighty advocacy of 
Christ was attended by surprising results. 

The abiding influence of Edwards was in the awakening of New 
England and the permeating of that Anglo-Saxon stock which has led 
in the evangelization of the world. To Edwards was given the inestimable 
privilege of restoring the vision of the majesty of God and the imperative 
demand of the gospel in experimental Christianity. And these are the 
notes to be proclaimed afresh with relevancy today. 
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XX. The Book of Daniel 


by ARNOLD BLack RHODES 


DANIEL is one of the most warmly debated books in the entire Bible. It 
is, therefore, a book that has had wide influence. It is not the purpose 
of this article to attempt a solution of all the debated issues, but rather 
to help the reader to become oriented to the study of the Book of Daniel 
and to suggest materials with which he may continue his study most 
profitably. In other words, this survey is intended to be suggestive, not 
exhaustive; constructive, not dogmatic. 


Historical and Literary Considerations 


The canon of the Hebrew Bible is divided into three parts: the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Writings. Scholars are rather well agreed that 
this order represents the chronological sequence of canonization. The 
Book of Daniel is found in the Writings rather than among the Prophets. 
This fact has been taken by many as one evidence that the Book of Daniel 
was composed later than the formation of the canon of the Prophets 
about 200 B.c. However, the right of Daniel to a place in the canon of 
the Old Testament has never been seriously questioned by either Judaism 
or Christianity. The position of Daniel in most English Bibles is based 
on its position in the Septuagint and the Vulgate. The Septuagint and 
Vulgate contain apocryphal additions: (1) Susanna, (2) The Song of 
the Three Holy Children, and (3) Bel and the Dragon. These passages 
are considered deutero-canonical by the Roman Church. 

The text of Daniel is partly Hebrew and partly Aramaic. The He- 
brew is found in Chapters 1:1-2:4a and Chapters 8-12; the Aramaic, 
in Chapters 2:4b-7:28. This difference of language has not been ex- 
plained with certainty, for the change of language does not coincide 
with the change of subject matter. Chapters 1-6 are narratives, whereas 
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Chapters 7-12 are visions. However, various solutions of the language 
problem have been offered: (1) that Chapters 1-6 were originally 
written in Aramaic and Chapters 7-12 in Hebrew and a redactor trans- 
lated Chapter 1 into Hebrew and Chapter 7 into Aramaic thereby bind- 
ing the two parts of the book together and facilitating the recognition 
of the book as sacred because it began and ended in Hebrew, the sacred 
language; (2) that the present book is in its original form and the writer 
changed from Hebrew appropriately at 2:4 where Aramaic is men- 
tioned and continued at some length in Aramaic; (3) that a part of the 
original Hebrew text had been lost and was replaced by the use of the 
Aramaic translation; (4) that the author wrote the entire book in 
Aramaic and later translated the beginning and end of the book into 
Hebrew that it might be considered sacred; (5) that 2:4b-6:28 was 
written in Aramaic about 300 B.c. and adapted to the Maccabean Age 
by a later writer. In addition to these proposed solutions is the somewhat 
elaborate one by H. H. Rowley: 


The present writer believes that the stories were created one by one in Aramaic, 
and achieved an immediate popular success. Later the first of the visions was written 
similarly in Aramaic, but for the other visions, which are less suitable for popular cir- 
culation and intended for the student, Hebrew was used. Still later the stories and 
the visions were collected, and allowed to stand in a bilingual work, since all for whom 
the second part was written could read the first. But since the stories were now col- 
lected, the first was re-written to make it an introduction to them all—e.g., with 
Daniel’s three friends introduced, in preparation for chap. iii—and re-written in the 
language of the later sections. The point of transition from the one language to the 
other was determined by the amount that needed to be re-written.! 


The variety of explanations is itself indicative of the difficulty of the 
problem. 


The Book of Daniel contains many textual problems, but the book in 
its essence is dependable as it has been transmitted to the present day. 
It is noteworthy that even before Jerome’s time the church used Theodo- 
tion instead of the Septuagint. The comparison of these two versions 
of Daniel is one of the interesting studies in textual criticism.? It is also 
interesting to note that there are no Targums on Daniel and Ezra- 
Nehemiah. It will be remembered that these are the only two books in 
the Old Testament which contain fairly long sections in Aramaic. 





1. H. H. Rowley, The Growth of the Old Testament (London: Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 1950), p. 160. 


2. Both versions are available in H. B. Swete, The Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1894), Vol. III. 
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The authorship and date of the book hang together. The traditional 
position’ is that Daniel wrote the book which now bears his name in the 
sixth century B.c., Chapters 1-6 being regarded as literal history and 
Chapters 7-12 as predictive vision. But historical scholars have rejected 
the traditional position by maintaining that the book is a pseudonym 
written in the second century B.c. in connection with the persecution of 
the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, somewhere between 168 and 164 B.c. 
It is claimed by some that a part of the narratives enjoyed a pre-Macca- 
bean circulation. Certainly it is probable that the author had some kind 
of sources at hand. But the book in its present form is usually regarded 
as a unity. The close relationship between Chapters 2 and 7 supports 
such a conclusion.* The historical background of the present book as 
a whole is that of the second century B.c. The evidence for this conclu- 
sion may be summarized as follows: (1) the book is placed in the Writ- 
ings of the Jewish canon rather than in the Prophets; (2) Ecclesiasticus 
does not mention Daniel; (3) the use of the word “Chaldeans” to des- 
ignate wise men (1:4; 2:2, 4, 5) is an anachronism; (4) the Aramaic 
and Hebrew and the Persian and Greek loan-words indicate a date later 
than the sixth century B.c.;° (5) a highly developed doctrine of resur- 
rection and angels is found in the book; (6) Chapters 2 and 7 center in 
the same fourth kingdom and the victorious kingdom that is to follow; 
(7) the little horn of 7:8, 25, and the one in 8:9-12 are identical; 
(8) Chapter 9 and Chapters 10-12 have to do with the same kind of at- 
tack on the Jews; (9) the meaning of the visions is united by the likeness 
of expression in 8:13, 9:27, 11:31, 12:11; (10) Chapter 11 indicates 
clearly Antiochus Epiphanes as the chief oppressor and a detailed knowl- 
edge of the Greek period down to his time.® Professor Albright sum- 
marizes his conclusion concerning the date of Daniel very succinctly: 





3. A recent work that supports the traditional position is Edward J. Young’s The Prophecy 
of Daniel (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1949). 

4. For an interesting treatment of the relation of Chapter 2 to Chapter 7 see H. L. Ginsberg, 
Studies in Daniel (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1948), pp. 5-23. 
Ginsberg maintains that Chapter 2 in its original form is third century B.c. 

5. For a nucleus of material which discusses the linguistic problem, see S. R. Driver, The 
Book of Daniel with Introduction and Notes (Cambridge: University Press, 1900); R. D. 
Wilson, “The Aramaic of Daniel,” Biblical and Theological Studies, ed. members of the faculty 
of Princeton Theological Seminary (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912); H. H. Rowley, 
The Aramaic of the Old Testament (London: Humphrey Milford for Oxford University Press, 
1929). 

6. For an excellent summary of evidence see Rowley, The Growth of the Old Testament, 
pp. 156-158. Rowley, however, includes evidence which does not carry the same significance 
for the present writer as for himself, e.g. the siege of Jerusalem in the third year of Jehoiakim 
(1:1) and the reference to Belshazzar as son of Nebuchadnezzar (5:2) and king of Babylon 
(5:13 7:1). 
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The archaeological evidence . . . agrees with the philological data: Daniel rests 
in part, at least, on sound historical tradition, but its sources were chiefly oral and no 
part of it can well antedate the third century B.c.’ 


Antiochus Epiphanes was very desirous of unifying his rule, and this 
desire at least in part accounts for his proscription of Jewish religion, 
profanation of the Temple, and compulsion of the Jews to offer pagan 
sacrifices. First Maccabees is a firsthand source for interpreting the Book 
of Daniel as it relates to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. In 1:54 An- 
tiochus’ altar is referred to as “abomination of desolation.” This may 
have been an image of Zeus or of Antiochus himself who claimed to 
be divine.. 

Bound up with the problem of dating the Book of Daniel is the iden- 
tification of Darius the Mede and the four world kingdoms. Darius the 
Mede (Daniel 5:31) is not known to historians. However, he has been 
variously identified as Astyages, a Median of uncertain parentage; 
Cyaxares, a son of Astyages; Gobryas, an officer under Cyrus; and 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus. Rowley* has maintained that Darius is a con- 
flation of confused traditions. The present writer prefers to withhold 
final judgment on this matter, for all the facts may not yet be available. 
This hesitation in part at least grows out of Dougherty’s’ high evalua- 
tion of Daniel 5 in its historical accuracy based on archaeological re- 
search. It is possible that the Book of Daniel is more reliable historically 
than is ordinarily thought. 

The four world kingdoms of the Book of Daniel have been the subject 
of much controversy. Three principal views have been held, namely, 
(1) Babylonian, Median, Persian, Greek; (2) Babylonian, Medo-Per- 
sian, the Greek empire of Alexander, Alexander’s successors; (3) Baby- 
lonian, Medo-Persian, Greek, Roman. No view of this problem is with- 
out its difficulties, and the present writer is torn between (1 )and (2), 
with a margin of preference for (1). He can find no adequate reason for 
identifying the fourth kingdom as Roman. The book centers in the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is interesting to note that the work known 
popularly as “Annotations of the Westminster Assembly”’’ commenting 





7. W. F. Albright, “The Old Testament and Archaeology,” Old Testament Commentary, 
ed. H. C. Alleman and E. E. Flack (Philadelphia: Muhlenburg Press, 1948), p. 166. 

8. H. H. Rowley, Darius the Mede and the Four World Empires in the Book of Daniel 
(Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board, 1935), pp. 54-60. 

g. R. P. Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), 
Pp. 191-200. 

10. Annotations upon the Books of the Old and New Testament (London: John Legatt, 
1651). The Annotations were written only in part by members of the Westminster Assembly 
and, to the best of the present writer’s knowledge, had no official sanction by that body. 
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on Daniel 2:40 makes the following statement: “The truth is, That the 
taking in the Romanes here, is an errour hurtful to Daniels book, and 
to all Christianity . . . and hath no colour of truth from Daniel.” 

Obviously if the composition of the Book of Daniel is placed in the 
second century B.c., Daniel, the hero of the book, cannot be regarded 
as its author. Of course in Chapters 1-6 there is no claim that Daniel 
is author, for he is spoken of in the third person. In Chapters 7-12 there 
is variation between first and third person, with an emphasis upon the 
first person. It is very interesting that in 7:1 where the two major di- 
visions of the book are joined Daniel is introduced in the third person 
before he begins to speak in the first person. This same type of procedure 
occurs also in 10:1, the beginning of the last part of the book. Some 
have felt that Jesus settled the issue of authorship by his mention of 
Daniel in Matthew 24:15. But it is fanciful to suppose that Jesus was 
making a pronouncement of biblical criticism in a noncritical age. 

Various reasons for pseudonymity have been suggested: (1) that 
the book might receive a hearing, inasmuch as prophecy was thought 
to have ceased; (2) that the I-passages are set within the framework of 
the story-teller; (3) that the stories set in the sixth century and the 
visions placed in a predictive form would be a shield from enemies but 
a comfort to the initiated. Professor Rowley," who is a chief contributor 
to the exposition of Daniel, has a most interesting explanation of the 
pseudonymity of the book. He maintains that pseudonymity arose out of 
the genesis of Daniel and that succeeding writers of apocalypses slavishly 
imitated this feature; that the stories of the first part of the book were 
circulated separately without an author’s name but centering around 
the hero Daniel; that because of the popularity of the stories the author, 
when he wrote his visions, used the name Daniel, not for the purpose of 
deception but to identify himself as the author of the stories. This is 
very appealing in view of the use of the third person in the references 
to Daniel in 7:1 and 10:1, which tend to indicate that the visions are set 
in the framework of the story-teller. 

Certainly it is true that modern ideas of copyright, authorship, and 
plagiarism should not be imposed upon ancient writers. The question 
of pseudonymity is a matter of literary form, not a matter of vital faith. 
The same is true concerning the narratives and visions in Daniel. The 
author’s purpose is clearly not to write a modern scientific history but to 
give a philosophy of history and inspire faith in and loyalty to the sov- 
ereign Lord of history. That historical events play a part in both narra- 





11. H. H. Rowley, The Relevance of Apocalyptic (London: Lutterworth Press, 1944), p. 36. 
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tives and visions there can be no doubt. But the writer is an apocalyptist, 
not an historian as such. He builds upon legislator, historian, wise man, 
and prophet. He is something of a combination of sage and prophet. 
God raised him up in time of great distress to encourage loyalty and de- 
votion among God’s people and bring assurance of God’s final triumph. 
To use a pen name and write history as prediction was literary form not 
an attempt at forgery. The value of the story of the Good Samaritan 
does not depend at all upon its historicity but upon its message. Yet it is 
not actually called a parable in Luke 10. But most people do not hesitate 
so to classify it. Figures of speech are no less valuable than scientific state- 
ments. There is a place for both. Apocalypse is composed both of fact 
and extended figure and form of speech. The modern short story may 
contain both fact and fiction and yet be true as judged by its purpose. 
In fact it may be an extended parable or allegory. 

Perhaps a further word on the nature of apocalyptic literature should 
be added here. It originated in times of persecution and suffering to 
call God’s people to loyalty and hope. It may be characterized in a gen- 
eral sort of way as follows: it is esoteric, predestinarian, otherworldly, 
mysterious, cosmological, symbolic, visionary, written not spoken, usually 
in prose, making use of periods of time, and concerned with the future. 
The Book of Daniel is the first major apocalypse. The first part is not as 
definitely apocalyptic as the second, except for Chapter 2. There is a 
fair amount of poetry scattered through the book. 

But what is the relation of the Daniel in the book of that name to 
the Daniel of Ezekiel 14:14, 20; 28:3? It is probable that there is no 
relationship at all. On the other hand, the Daniel of Ezekiel may have 
some connection with the Daniel of the Ras Shamra texts. The spelling 
of the name Daniel in Ezekiel and the Ras Shamra texts is slightly differ- 
ent from that in the Book of Daniel. But this matter of relationship must 
be regarded as an unsolved problem. 


An Interpretative Summary of Contents 


Chapters 1-6 are composed of narratives concerning Daniel and his 
three friends; Chapters 7-12 are composed of Daniel’s visions of the 
kingdoms of the world and the kingdom of God. The narratives will be 
summarized first. In Chapter 1 Daniel and his three friends are among 
the Jews of Nebuchadnezzar’s captivity who are to be schooled in the 
literature and language of the Chaldeans. In fidelity to Jewish law they 
refuse to defile themselves with the king’s delicacies and thrive on a 
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simple diet of vegetables and water. God so blesses Daniel and his friends 
that they are superior in all respects to their contemporaries in the court. 

Chapter 2 helps to tie together the two major parts of the book by in- 
cluding an apocalyptic dream of the four world kingdoms which are 
also depicted in Chapter 7. Nebuchadnezzar has a dream which he for- 
gets; and because his wise men are unable to reproduce the dream and 
interpret it, he orders all the wise men to be destroyed. But Daniel inter- 
cedes. He prays for a revelation of the matter, receives it, and praises 
God for his wisdom and power. He tells the king his dream and interprets 
it. The image is interpreted in terms of four kingdoms, perhaps Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, and Greece. But more important than the king- 
doms of the world is the stone hewn from a mountain without hands 
which is to break the image and itself become a mountain filling all the 
earth. This represents the enduring kingdom of God. Nebuchadnezzar 


acknowledges God as supreme revealer and promotes Daniel and his 
friends. 


Chapter 3 tells of the image of gold set up by Nebuchadnezzar; the 
command to prostrate oneself before it; the refusal of Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego to obey the decree; their being cast into the fur- 
nace of fire; their deliverance unhurt; and Nebuchadnezzar’s decree 
that no one shall speak against their God because he is the supreme de- 
liverer. It should be noted that Daniel is not mentioned in this narrative. 
Verses 16-18 contain one of the best illustrations of defiant faith in all 
Holy Writ. It is readily seen that this chapter was most appropriate for 
the time of the Syrian persecution when Jews were tempted to become 
idolaters and be disloyal to their God. The one like a Son of God of 
verse 25 (a divine being) is called an angel in verse 28. 

The account of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness is set forth in the fourth 
chapter. The theme of the chapter is the enduring reign and mighty 
wonders of God. Nebuchadnezzar has a dream of a flourishing tree in 
the midst of the earth, but his wise men are unable to interpret the dream. 
Daniel interprets the tree as the king himself who has grown prosperous 
and proud and who must suffer madness and become like a beast of the 
field. This happens and Nebuchadnezzar learns his lesson of humility 
before the heavenly King. The earthly king is subject to the heavenly 
King. 

Belshazzar’s feast is the subject of Chapter 5. The so-called historical 
inaccuracy of the reference to Belshazzar, as the son of Nebuchadnezzar 
and as king, has been overdone. Belshazzar ruled for his father Naboni- 
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dus, the probable son-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar. In this chapter 
Belshazzar is guilty of profaning the vessels brought from the temple 
in Jerusalem at his banquet. Because his wise men cannot interpret the 
handwriting on the wall, Daniel is called upon the recommendation of 


‘the queen mother. Daniel points out the king’s pride and idolatry and 


interprets the handwriting. The interpretation is given in the text it- 
self. That night Belshazzar is slain and the kingdom passes to Darius 
the Mede, whose identity is an unsolved problem, for according to known 
history Cyrus took Babylon in 539. The appropriateness of this chapter 
for the time of persecution under Antiochus can easily be seen by a 
reading of I Maccabees 1: 20-24 and II Maccabees 5: 15-17. 

Daniel in the lion’s den is the famous story of Chapter 6. On account 
of Darius’ preferential treatment of Daniel, subordinate rulers in the 
kingdom through jealousy plot Daniel’s destruction. They secure a de- 
cree from the king to cast into the den of lions anyone who offers a pe- 
tition to any other than the king for thirty days. The evidence is soon 
brought against Daniel who continues to worship as usual three times 
a day. The matter is brought to the king, who is deeply upset concern- 
ing the situation, but who in accord with the unchangeable law of the 
Medes and Persians has the sentence executed. But God saves Daniel, 
and the king decrees that men shall reverence Daniel’s God and he him- 
self recognizes him as the living, sovereign, saving God. 

Chapter 7 begins the series of visions. It presents the four world 
kingdoms in terms of four great beasts: a lion, a bear, a leopard, and a 
nameless monster. These beasts and the kingdoms which they represent 
should be compared respectively with the presentation of the four world 
kingdoms in Chapter 2. As already indicated, the probable identifica- 
tions of these kingdoms is Babylonia, Media, Persia, and Greece (Alexan- 
der and his successors). The little horn (vs. 8) is clearly Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The Ancient of Days sits in judgment upon the kingdoms of 
the world, especially upon that kingdom whose guilt reaches its climax 
in Antiochus Epiphanes. The one like a son of man (vs. 13) has been 
the subject of much controversy.” In fact the problem of identification 
is of such difficulty that dogmatism has no place in its explanation. The 
view of many scholars is that the phrase is a personalized figure for the 
kingdom of the saints of the Most High. This interpretation rests on the 
figurative use of the stone in 2:34, 44, 45, and the similarity of state- 
ments in 7:13, 18, 22, 27. The traditional interpretation has been 





12. For a summary of viewpoints on this expression and an excellent bibliography see Rowley’s 
Darius the Mede, pp. 62n-64n. 
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messianic. It is true that the term “Son of Man” is messianic in I Enoch 
46:2, 4; 48:2; 62:9, etc., and in the New Testament. However, this 
does not mean that the reference in Daniel must have originally been to 
Messiah. For example, Hosea 11:1 refers clearly to Israel as God’s son 
whom he called out of Egypt, but in Matthew 2:15 it is applied to the 
flight from Egypt. This kind of relationship between the Testaments 
ought not to be overlooked. There are other scholars who see something 
of a combination of the group with the individual; and still others who 
find the origin of the expression in mythology. It must be admitted that 
the solution of the problem is not easy, and these different views are not 
necessarily altogether contradictory. The subject is big enough to com- 
mand special investigation. The references to Antiochus in the latter 
part of Chapter 7 are very clear. He wages war with the saints, speaks 
against the Most High, and plans to change seasons and the law. But 
the kingdom of the saints shall be triumphant. The 3 and one-half 
years of verse 25 refer to the time during which the temple was profaned 
(cf. 9:27). 

In Chapter 8 the ram with two horns is Medo-Persia, and the he- 
goat is Greece whose conspicuous horn is Alexander the Great, who 
conquered the Persian Empire. The four horns which follow are the 
kingdoms into which Alexander’s empire was divided. The little horn 
(vs. 9) is Antiochus Epiphanes who magnified himself against the Prince 
of the host (God), took away the continual burnt offering, overthrew the 
true religion, and set up the desolating rebellion (the pagan worship and 
altar established by Antiochus). Antiochus arises against the Prince of 
Princes, God himself, and he shall be broken by no human hand but by 
God himself. 

Chapter 9 is difficult to interpret. Its theme is the seventy weeks. The 
point of reference is Jeremiah 25:12 and 29:10. The restoration prom- 
ised by Jeremiah took place in 538 B.c. under Cyrus. After introducing 
the matter of Jeremiah’s seventy years, Daniel prays a prayer of confes- 
sion and intercession on behalf of his people. Some scholars who main- 
tain the unity of the book as a whole maintain that g: 4-20 is extraneous.” 
The prayer moves within the basic framework of Israel’s faith. It lays 
stress on the law of Moses, recognizes the significance of the Exodus, and 
mentions the desolation of the sanctuary. Though the setting of the 
prayer is in the time of Darius the Mede, the appropriateness of its sen- 
timent for the time of the Antiochian persecution is obvious. The inter- 





13. See especially A. F. von Gall, Die Einheitlichkeit des Buches Daniel (Giessen: J. Ricker’ 
sche Buchhandlung, 1895), p. 126. 
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pretation of the seventy years is begun in verse 24. This interpretation 
makes the seventy year-weeks, i.e., 490 years. Perhaps this interpretation 
was suggested to the author by Leviticus 26:18, 21, 24, 28, where the 
Israelites are promised a seven-fold punishment for their sins. The idea 
is that God’s restoration of the sanctuary will take place in the Macca- 
bean era. The seventy weeks are divided into three periods, namely 7, 
62, and 1. The first period of seven weeks is to be from the word spoken 
by Jeremiah to the anointed prince. The anointed prince has been vari- 
ously identified as Cyrus, Zerubbabel, and Joshua, the high priest. In 
the second period of 62 weeks another anointed one is mentioned as one 
that is cut off. This was probably the high priest Onias III, who was 
murdered about 171 B.c. The numbering of the weeks is loosely done. 
The third period of one week concentrates upon Antiochus. The Hel- 
lenizing party abandons the covenant and supports Antiochus. For half 
the week (cf. 7:25, 8:14) or 3 and one-half years the sacrifice and offer- 
ing cease, while the desolating abomination (cf. 8:13, 11:31, 12:11) 
takes their place. But there is doom for the desolator. 

The last section of the book includes Chapters 10-12 which deal with 
the conflict of world kingdoms and the triumph of the righteous in the 
end. Chapter 10 introduces what is to follow. Chapter 11 is noted for 
its historical detail and accuracy. In 11:2b-12:4 is a chronological ac- 
count of history from the time of Cyrus (539 B.c.) until the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Any good commentary will give a clear presenta- 
tion of this sequence. Antiochus Epiphanes makes his appearance in the 
account at 11:21 as “a contemptible person.” The “little help” of verse 
34 is the Maccabean rebellion. There are historical difficulties beginning 
at 11:40. The text seems to continue in relation to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
but there is no clear evidence of another Egyptian campaign as indicated. 
Furthermore, verse 45 seems to say that Antiochus died in Palestine, 
whereas he actually died at Tabae in Persia. It is claimed by some 
scholars that up to 11:40 the author is writing history with his eye on it 
and at that point begins to predict the future. But this is one of those 
many problems in the Book of Daniel which each student will have to 
solve for himself. The doctrine of resurrection is set forth more clearly 
in 12:2 than anywhere else in the Old Testament except in Isaiah 26: 19. 
Why only “many” are raised is not certain. But a clear distinction is 
made between the righteous and the wicked, both of whom are to be 
raised. Perhaps verse 7 refers to the 3 and one-half years of 7:25. But 
the numbers 1290 and 1335 in verses 11 and 12 respectively cause diffi- 
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culty and may not have been a part of the original text. It appears that 
the writer thought of the kingdom of God as coming in fullness with the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes. The consummation of the kingdom 
sometimes seems close in the prophets. In the New Testament the 
Parousia seems almost at hand. Yet since Jesus himself claims ignorance 
of the time of the coming of the kingdom (Mark 13:32), there is no 
reason for requiring such knowledge of the author of Daniel. 


The Message of the Book 


The Book of Daniel is not simply a relic from the past; it throbs with 
a message for the present. It plays a part in preaching the ancient 
gospel to every modern world. Unfortunately many Christian people 
pass it by because they meet in it a form of literature that is strange to 
them. Others read it as something of a puzzle on the basis of which they 
become prognosticators of the future. Furthermore, many have seen in 
Daniel a store of critical problems which they have sought to untangle. 
Some have sought through its study the word of the living God. Though 
critical issues must be dealt with, the study of Daniel ought not to stop 
there. Its message is too valuable to be ignored. Because it was relevant 
for men in the Maccabean crisis when their very religion and life were 
threatened, it is relevant for God’s people in all times of need. Today 
is an hour of destiny, and God speaks to his people his eternal truth. Per- 
haps men who live in jeopardy can appreciate the apocalyptist best; but 
if men would but open their eyes, they would see that they stand in 
judgment at this very hour. Destiny is knocking at the door of this gene- 
ration. What then does the ancient writer say to the modern world? 

He says “the Most High rules in the kingdom of men”; “his king- 
dom is an everlasting kingdom, and his dominion is from generation to 
generation.” Everything is viewed in the light of the eternal reign of 
God, the sovereign of the universe. The kingdom is past, present, and 
future. God’s providence embraces all. The stone cut out without hands 
is cut by the hands of God. Even pagan kings recognize his wisdom and 
power. They rule only by his permission. The kingdom in its final con- 
summation impinges upon every present. There is a sense in which man 
has nothing to do with the kingdom; it is wholly of God. Both the 
prophet and the apocalyptist are needed, however; the prophet with 
his this-worldliness and the apocalyptist with his other-worldliness. The 
gospel of application and the gospel of consummation are united in 
Jesus’ teaching. Faith is needed today that 
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Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ’tis truth alone is strong; 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 
And upon the throne be wrong, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.!* 


In other words, all history is bound together in the purpose of the 
Lord of history. Kingdoms do not rise and fall apart from the strategy 
of the divine Ruler. It is unfair to see in Daniel concern only for the 
final denouement of the drama. The God who brought history into be- 
ing controls history, and acts creatively even at the end of history. There 
is both continuity and discontinuity in God’s redemptive work. 

As one views history today in the light of the teaching of Daniel, is 
there a legitimate application of its philosophy of history to the current 
scene? By all means. However, this does not mean that Daniel is to be 
considered as a blueprint of the future. Rather it means that the prin- 
ciples of God’s activity are the same in every generation. Specifically 
it is true that just as God ruled and overruled in the history of the men 
and nations mentioned in Daniel, overthrowing each one who defied 
him, so he rules and overrules and overthrows today. He always has the 
final word, and he will consummate his purpose. 

God is transcendent, and the developed angelology of Daniel empha- 
sizes that fact. However, there is the beginning of something at this 
point in Daniel that is carried further in later Jewish literature and in the 
New Testament. The conflict of good and bad angels emphasizes the 
tremendous, active, and aggressive power of good and evil in the world. 
This is something which one dare not pass off with the shrug of the 
shoulders as irrelevant. It is worthy of genuine study and contemplation. 
Whatever dualism there may be in this conception is all within the 
sovereignty of God. 

God is Savior. He delivered the three men cast into the furnace of 
fire and Daniel from the lion’s den. Furthermore in Daniel’s prayer he 
is recognized as the one who saved Israel at the Exodus and the one who 
forgives sin. But in the persecution by Antiochus Epiphanes some loyal 
Jews were delivered and some were not. Some poured out their life in 
sacrificial devotion. The Book of Daniel plays a real role in dealing with 
the problem of theodicy. Its doctrine of the resurrection, while not com- 

14. From James Russell Lowell’s “Once to Every Man and Nation,” 1845. 
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plete, offers an essential part of the answer to that problem. God is 
righteous Judge, and there is a difference between the destiny of rebels 
and saints. It is also true that there is judgment in this life. Obedience 
and loyalty to God are in the interest of one’s welfare here and now. 
Proud pagan kings are punished for their pride and sacrilege. Humility 
and repentance are proper attitudes before God. The suffering of God’s 
people is of great importance to him. 

Yet his people live by hope of a new day. As they live, they are tried 
and tempted on every hand. No matter what the odds may be, they 
exercise the defiant faith of the martyrs whose only security is the living 
God. As the confessors were not alone in the fiery furnace, so a man of 
God today walks not alone; there is Another beside him. Though one 
must not read too much into the “one like a son of man,” Daniel pro- 
vides at least a real part of the basis for the interpretation of Jesus as the 
Son of Man. Furthermore, the influence of Daniel, the great apocalypse 
of the Old Testament, upon Revelation, the great apocalypse of the New 
Testament, must not be overlooked. 


Although many different types of sermons can be and ought to be 
preached from Daniel, certain verses are suggested as lending themselves 
especially to textual preaching: 1:8; 2:33; 3:25; 4:3, 34 f.; 5:25 f.; 
6: 25-27; 7:13, 27; 12:2. 

The modern world needs desperately to hear the call of the prophet to 
responsibility and the call of the apocalyptist to faith and hope. And 
both calls must be understood in the light of Jesus Christ. 
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THE INTERPRETER’S FORUM 





A Biblical Study of the 
Word “Vengeance”* 


by RaymMonp H. SwartTzBack 


Since the days of Marcion, one of the difficulties which people have had 
with biblical literature concerns those words and phrases which deal 
with the seemingly retributive features in the personality of God. The 
word “vengeance,” when used to describe a divine trait, is one of the 
most troublesome. Modern connotation invariably implies “revenge.” 
Are we sure that this is precisely what the Bible means when it uses this 
term? 

To discover the biblical meaning, one must make an intensive word 
study; but when one tries to do this, he finds that very little work, which 
is available to the parish minister, has been done along this line. Yet 
it is quite obvious that if we are to understand the Bible and preach the 
biblical message to the modern church, we must understand clearly 
what the words mean which the original writers use. 

If one goes to his Hebrew and Greek dictionaries, he gets very little 
help. For example, in the Brown, Driver, Briggs, Hebrew and English 
Lexicon of the Old Testament there is a fine list of references as to where 
the words for “vengeance” (naqgam and neqamah) appear in the 
Scriptures; but as to exposition we find: “to avenge” and “to take 
vengeance.” No attempt is made to deal with any theological concep- 
tions which might be peculiar to this particular word. An examination 
of Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon reveals the same thing. Here, the 
meanings given for the word “vengeance” (ékdikesis) are: “a reveng- 


bd 39 «66. 


ing,” “vengeance,” and “punishment.” Dr. G. Ernest Wright, of Mc- 


*I wish to thank Dr. G. Ernest Wright for his patient and friendly help in the preparation 
of this article. 
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Cormick Theological Seminary, tells me that G. Kittel’s Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuem Testament is the most fertile source for such 
a word study, but since it is written in German and can only be found in 
technical libraries, its material is not available to the parish minister. 

Consequently, in most instances, it is necessary for one to investigate 
for himself. From one such investigation, I am convinced that this 
procedure is one of the most fruitful things any minister can do in the 
examination of the Bible for his preaching ministry. As to method, 
one must look up meanings in the dictionaries and commentaries, to 
be sure; but the chief source of information is the Bible itself which 
can be fully investigated by means of a good concordance, such as 
Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible. 


I 


“Vengeance” as verb and noun appears approximately forty-two 
times in the English Bible.’ The characteristic of vengeance with regard 
to God stemmed from the social perspective of the Israelite nation. 
The early Hebrew conception of vengeance was always operative be- 
tween tribes and nations. The ancients believed that it was the “essence 
of justice that any or all members of a kinship-group should suffer for a 
wrong done by one of its members.” Notice that in the Jehu revolt (II 
Kings 9:24-26; 10:1, 7-11; cf. I Kings 21), not only Ahab and Jezebel 
were slain, but their sons also suffered the same fate. Again in Joshua 7 
we find that the anger of God was kindled against the entire Israelite 
nation because of the “trespass of Achan”—one man. “Vengeance,” 
according to the Hebrew implied a degree of social solidarity. It also had 
a certain “carry-over” quality. In Exodus 20:5 God threatens to visit 
“the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, upon the third and upon 
the fourth generations of them that hate me.” 

Notice that in the last two illustrations of the quality of vengeance, 
it was God who executed it. Here, then, is the first theologically signifi- 
cant characteristic of the term vengeance in the Old Testament. Even 
though God does use human mediators in executing vengeance (Ezek. 
25), the power to administer it is his alone. This concept did not dis- 





1. Examination of the Hebrew concordance reveals that the verb nagam appears 34 times, the 
noun naqam 17 times, and the noun neqamah 23 times. The apparent discrepancy rises from 
the fact that frequently these words are translated in English as “revenge,” “punishment,” and 
“quarrel.” 

2. Fosdick, H. E., A Guide to Understanding the Bible (New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1938), p. 58. 
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suade the Israelites from desiring vengeance, but the power of execution 
was always God’s portion (Psa. 118:7, 94:1, Prov. 20:22). This idea 
carries over into the New Testament also, for in Romans 12:19, the 
Apostle Paul in quoting Deut. 32:35 makes the same emphasis: “Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath: for it 
is written, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” 

Many of the Israelites considered vengeance a vital part of the divine 
personality. For example, in the passage quoted by the Apostle Paul, 
Deut. 32:35, we find God, himself, expounding this part of his nature. 
In verse 41 he says, “I will render vengeance to mine adversaries.” In 
verse 43 the Deuteronomist rejoices in God because “he will avenge 
the blood of his servants.” I believe that it is at this point that most 
of us become confused. 

Let me cite another illustration which accentuates this point. In 
Isaiah 59 the prophet reveals that right is absent among the people and 
that there is no one to interpose for her. Consequently, God, himself, is 
to become the Champion of right. This Champion is to take the guise 
of a Warrior, with “righteousness as a breastplate, and a helmet of 
salvation upon his head; and he puts on garments of vengeance for 
clothing. . . . ” Considering these phrases, it would be quite easy to 
conceive of God as a vengeful personality, a tit-for-tat Being. This is a 
total distortion of the true meaning, because such a view automatically 
negates the divine quality. In the above illustrations, “vengeance” is 
a reaction to unrighteousness. It is but one of the many implements 
which God uses to usher in righteousness. It appears as vengeance only 
from an earthy point of view, the point of view of sinful man. Because 
God is a God of righteousness, the effect of sin—whatever the sin is, 
whether idolatry, stiffness of neck, or wrong-doing—arouses him to 
vengeance. The biblical God is not a static Being, unmoved by the 
conditions on earth, as was the divine among the Greek philosophers. 
It is a characteristic of his redemptive nature to react strongly against 
human unrighteousness. There is a legitimacy in the vengeance of God 
which stems from the fact that he is good, holy, and righteous. He 
would not be God if he did not set himself and his divine purpose 
against sin. 

II 

The fact of the matter was, however, that the Israelites pretended 
this was not so. The nearest approach of this ‘nation to atheism was 
not through a theoretical, abstract denial of God’s existence, but through 
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the practical atheism of sinners who believed that, actually, God would 
do nothing about their sins (cf. Jer. 5:12; Pss. 14:1, 53:2; Job2:10). In 
these passages, the people deny God, not theoretically, to say he does 
not exist, but in order to get away from his judgment and binding will. 
In other words, practical atheism exists in the Bible just as it does today. 
Sinful man likes to believe that he can exist on the earth unchallenged. 
Why? Because our native tendency is to idolatry. We are continually 
erecting idols of our own making which can be worshipped on our own 
terms. We are ever seeking to eliminate the tension which exists be- 
tween God and man. By abstracting God and removing him from the 
contemporary scene, we try to convince ourselves that he displays no 
vengeance. This is the most common way by which the sinner tries 
to evade God’s judgment. 

One of the shocking things about the biblical God which people of 
all ages have attempted to escape is precisely the whole concept of 
his strong reaction to sin: his “wrath” and his “vengeance.” We, in 
sentimentalizing God and in omitting these attributes from his character, 
are doing what many Israelites did. Such theologizing reflects the practi- 
cal atheism of a sinner who finds it comfortable to believe that God’s 
vengeance will not be operative though he remain in sin. 


III 


The proper expression, therefore, of God’s attitude toward rebellious 
man reflects vengeance. It is through this reflection that man comes 
to recognize that he is out of relationship—a sinner. We must never 
fail to interpret both evil and good in the light of God’s righteous charac- 
ter. Certainly, God does not ultimately purpose to execute vengeance. 
The relationship which God proposes is good; but when a people breaks 
the relationship, they must suffer the consequences. We can never 
divorce the “vengeance” of God from the “love” of God. Divine ven- 
geance always appears to faith as merged with love. It is love’s radical 
opposition to evil (Ezra 8:22; Pss. 1:6, 11:5-7, 19:9-11; Prov. 11:23; 
Isaiah 60:10; Hosea 11; etc.). As Aulen says, “The wrath of God 
expresses the spontaneous intensity of His repudiation of sin.”* The 
same could well be said for the vengeance of God. 





3. Minear, P. S., Eyes of Faith (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946), Chap. 4. 
4. Quoted by G. Aulen, The Faith of The Christian Church (Philadelphia: The Muhlenburg 
Press, 1948), p. 140. 
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The popular distortion of the biblical concept of vengeance to which 
I have referred is not a biblical distortion. For example, by an examina- 
tion of Jeremiah 20:12, we can see that there was an utter confidence 
in the righteous nature of God: “But O Lord of Hosts, that triest the 
righteous and seest the reins and the heart, Let me see Thy vengeance 
on them. ...” Jeremiah knows that God’s righteousness is holy and good 
and that it manifests itself actively toward man. But he realizes that 
man experiences this righteousness in different ways depending upon 
the state of his relationship to God. To the sinner, God’s righteousness 
appears as wrath. Thus Jeremiah does not question whether God will 
use vengeance as a medium in executing his righteousness; he takes it 
for granted (Jer. 50, 51). 


IV 


In much of the writing which refers to the “vengeance” of God, there 
is a note of anticipation. The vengeance of God will show most clearly 
at the time when he executes judgment. Note the degree of anticipation 
in Isaiah 34:8. Pointing out the indignation of God toward Edom, the 
writer says, “For God hath a day of vengeance, a year of recompense 
for the cause of Zion.” In Isa. 35:4, this note is sounded again: “God 
will come with vengeance.” In Chapter 47 there is a taunt song of 
triumph concerning the fall of Babylon. Verse 3 of this chapter again 
emphasizes the prediction of vengeance which God will show the enemies 
of Israel. In Chapter 61:2 the day of vengeance is a prediction of 
the Servant: and it is interesting to note that Isaiah 63:4 is precisely 
the passage which Jesus uses to describe the coming of the Day of the 
Lord: “These be the days of vengeance, that all things which are written 
might be fulfilled” (Luke 21:22). The implication here is that without 
vengeance, there could be no eschatological salvation. 


It is clear that the Israelites expected the vengeance of God to be 
used against their enemies. Living in this expectation, it is natural to 
find this given as one of the reasons for praising the Name of God 
(Psa. 149:7). It is only through proper adoration and praise to the 
Most High that Israel will be granted power and guidance in afflicting 
vengeance on the nations. The prophetic messages reveal that the 
religious leaders of Israel realized the tremendous responsibility which 
her divine election involved. Because she was to be the agent by which 
God’s purpose was to be fulfilled, it followed that her enemies were also 
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the enemies of God. Thus, the passages which deal with the vengeance 


of God must always be interpreted in light of God’s purpose in choos- 
ing Israel. 


Vv 


From this study, then, certain things have become very clear. The 
earlier idea of vengeance as a tribal obligation in blood feud has been 
deepened and revised in the light of a dominating doctrine of election 
and covenant. This implies that God is operative in history. He is 
Lord of the historical process in which he is working out his redemptive 
purpose with the chosen people, Israel, as his instrument. Consequently, 
as has been suggested, the enemies of God also turn out to be the 
enemies of Israel, and vice versa; the despisers of Israel are the despisers 
of God. As can be seen, such a conception is a dangerous one. From 
a peripheral examination it would appear that such seeming favoritism 
would lead to self-satisfaction and self-righteousness. But in the deepest 
levels of the Old Testament, the danger of this was avoided in the 
covenant theology, for God appears as one who is in continual conflict 
with Israel herself. He enters into controversy with his own people in 
order that they obey him. Even though Moses refers to Israel as a holy 
people because God has chosen them above all the peoples of the earth 
(Deut. 7:6), he warns the people consistently that they should never 
say it is because of their peculiar righteousness that God has seen fit to 
“choose” them. Certainly, Deut. 9:5 discounts any feelings of self- 
righteousness which Israel might have held. It is shown most clearly 
that the doctrine of election is not based upon the righteousness of Israel 
but upon the divine love and the redemptive purposes of God in history. 

We have also seen that the word “vengeance” is retributive only in 
the sense used above. If we are to believe in the biblical God at all, then 
we must take seriously his active work against sin, his vengeance, and 
his wrath. If we cannot believe this, there is no hope, for how is it possi- 
ble to have hope if there is no justice? The Bible makes it very clear 
that the fight for justice, while based on love, has a severe and active 
force against that which is the negation of love. Vengeance and salva- 
tion go hand in hand. The vengeance of God is truly a terrible thing, 
and, to the sinner, seems like retribution. But in the light of God’s overall 
purpose, it is but one aspect of his saving nature. G. E. Mendenhall has 
said that “the concept of vengeance in the Old Testament is not merely 
that of retaliation for wrongs suffered, but . . . is nearly always the act 
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of God, and its significance derives primarily from the relationship be- 
tween the recipient of neqgamah and God. To the rebel i it is punishment, 
but to the God-fearer, it is salvation.”> 

This is true, not of the Old Testament alone, but also of the New. 
In sentimentalizing the biblical God, we have too often tended to deal 
with the “positive” aspects of the good news only. It is our Christian 
obligation to relate both the positive and negative features of the gospel. 
Jesus Christ presents a two-pronged message which culminates in either 
joy or sorrow, terror or comfort, life or death, light or darkness. Certainly 
we cannot deny the threatenings as well as the promises which are 
recorded in the parables of our Lord when he speaks of wheat and tares, 
trees yielding fruit and trees barren. Close examination of the Letters 
of Paul reveals the same understanding (Rom. 3:5, 6; II Thess. 1:7-8; 
Hebrews 10:27-31). In all of these passages, “vengeance” is viewed 
by the writers in light of God’s divine love and redemptive purpose 
in history. 

In this brief study, I have attempted to show that too often modern 
word connotation distorts biblical meanings. This study of the word 
“vengeance,” made with the tools which are available to every parish 
minister, has uncovered some very important aspects of biblical theology. 
Without a clear understanding of its significance there is no way of 
comprehending the nature of the Christian God, for we can never 


speak of the “love” and “justice” of God without reflecting upon his 
“wrath” and “vengeance.” 





5. Mendenhall, G. E., Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXVIII, Part I (March, 1949), 
pp. viii f. 
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Recent Articles on Biblical 
Interpretation 


by Georce B. Carp 


Tuis narrative bibliography is a sequel to that published nearly two years ago in 
INTERPRETATION (V [1951], 92-102). Its scope is limited to articles written in 
English and dealing with the meaning of Scripture. Technical studies on 
archaeology, text, language, or history have been omitted, along with the many 
articles which are themselves surveys of recent literature. 


I. Tue Brsre—(A). The Unity of the Bible—For nearly twenty years biblical 
scholars have been addressing themselves to the urgent task of enunciating a new 
doctrine of Scripture which will enable the educated reader of the Bible to 
regard it as the Word of God without sacrificing any of the precious insights 
into its origin and history gained in over a century of scholarship. Much progress 
has been made, but the continued spate of articles on this subject makes it plain 
that the end is not yet. 

This field of study has been meticulously covered by a symposium under the 
chairmanship of G. E. Wright. Seven scholars read papers which were discussed 
and criticized, and an account of the main heads of the discussion is given in an 
eighth article by the chairman. The symposium is opened by F. V. Filson with 
a review of the literature on “The Unity of the Old and the New Testaments.” 
This is more than a bibliography, for it contains much penetrating criticism and it 
ends with a series of eight questions to which answers must be found. R. C. 
Dentan continues with a discussion of “The Unity of the Old Testament,” 
which he finds not in any human characteristics of Israel, but in the revelation 
of God in the history of Israel from the Exodus onward as a God of grace and 
therefore also as a God of judgment. He ends by anticipating the conclusion of 
the fifth paper, that it is Jesus who gives unity to the Old Testament. P. E. 
Davies’ paper on “Unity and Variety in the New Testament” gives a warning 
against reducing the fulness of Christ to a formula. R. M. Grant then deals with 
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“The Place of the Old Testament in Early Christianity”—a subject on which he 
has written more fully elsewhere. J. S. Glen in “Jesus Christ and the Unity of 
the Bible” claims that the history of Israel becomes significant in the light of 
the Christian revelation. The paper which caused most discussion was that of 
N. F. Langford: “Gospel and Duty—A Study of the Unity of Biblical Ethics.” 
This thorough-going repudiation of legalism declares that in the Bible law is 
always grounded in grace, that ethics means a personal response to the revealed 
character of God, that God’s demands cannot be codified into a system of rules 
without giving rise to a religion which is not the worship of the living God. 
Finally, F. J. Denbeaux discusses “The Biblical Hope,” skilfully avoiding the 
vexed questions of New Testament eschatology by asserting that the Bible speaks 
of past and future primarily to throw light on the present. 

The besetting danger of such discussions as this is oversimplification, and it 
is well that representatives from an older school of thought should be ready to 
interpose a word of caution. In “Facts and Faith in Biblical History” R. H. 
Pfeiffer, aware that he is opposing the main current of modern scholarship, issues 
“an appeal for keeping facts and faith, history and revelation, historical research 
and theological speculation, separate and distinct for their mutual benefit.” This 
detachment is one of the “Trends in Old Testament Theology” which W. A. 
Irwin views with suspicion, but he is equally chary of regarding Old Testament 
history as Heilsgeschichte. He attributes the unity of the Old Testament to 
editorial revision, and thereby turns the spotlight of scholarship on the most 
neglected and the most maligned of all contributors to biblical literature—the 
editor. 

The manifesto of the modern revolution in biblical studies was the Cambridge 
inaugural lecture of C. H. Dodd. It is fitting therefore that he should still be 
the prophet of the movement, and that his article on “The Foundations of 
Christian Theology” should be the most distinctive of recent contributions to 
the study of biblical unity. He reminds us that the kerygma of the primitive 
church set forth the gospel story not merely as historical fact resting on the 
testimony of eyewitnesses but as “the determinate counsel of God,” declared 
beforehand in the Old Testament. This preaching was supported not, as has 
often been supposed, by the use of collections of proof-texts removed from their 
original contexts, but by reference to large passages of Scripture, the selection 
and interpretation of which formed part of the Christian tradition. The founda- 
tions of Christian theology were established by the interplay between Old Testa- 
ment interpretation and the facts of the gospel story. The article is concerned 
primarily with the preaching of the early church, but Dodd makes no secret of 
his own belief that the original selection and interpretation of the Old Testament 
passages are to be traced back to Jesus himself. If this could be substantiated 
it would open the way for a new conception of biblical unity based on Jesus’ use 
of the Old Testament. 
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(B). Biblical Theology—The answer given by A. S. Herbert to his own ques- 
tion, “Is there a Theology of the Old Testament?” is that the Old Testament 
is the record of God’s self-disclosure and therefore a proper theme for theological 
study. An affirmative answer is assumed also by several scholars who have 
written on various concepts of biblical thought. 


What is “The Biblical Doctrine of the Image of God”? In “Face to Face” 
F. Horst dismisses several traditional answers and accepts Karl Barth’s definition 
that the image is the “especial character of human existence by virtue of which 
man is capable of intercourse with God.” Because Christ restores the broken 
communion he is in a special sense the image. W. D. Chamberlain in “For 
Deliverance and Freedom” makes the surprising statement that “The Biblical 
Doctrine of Repentance” is confined to the New Testament. This is surely an 
unnecessary bondage to the Concordance, for though the word “repent” is ad- 
mittedly rare in the Old Testament, the idea is constantly expressed by the word 
“return.” This limitation does not, however, affect the writer’s conclusion that 
repentance is a two-sided experience—a gift of God, yet always presented in 
the imperative. 


In “The New Norm of Life—The Biblical Doctrine of Obedience” W. G. D. 
MacLennan rightly insists that obedience is demanded by the New Testament 
as well as by the Old. But he thinks that obedience to law is radically different 
from obedience to Christ, a distinction which does less than justice to the mean- 
ing of Torah. W. M. Horton carries us to a deeper understanding of Christian 
behaviour in “The Christian Community—Its Lord and Its Fellowship.” He 
finds ““The Biblical Basis for Christian Ethics” in xowwvia, which is the middle 
way between individualism and collectivism. To lose one’s life in the service of 
the community is to gain it. In working out the implications of this principle for 
society at large we have to do without the guidance of the New Testament, 
because the ethical vision of the early church was bounded by the expectation 
of the Parousia. The conclusion is that we need a double ethic—one for the 
{nner community and one for society as a whole. 


“The Biblical View of Salvation” consists, according to P. Lehmann, of two 
elements, “Deliverance and Fulfillment.” Deliverance is a purely negative con- 
cept, the positive content being the fulfillment of God’s purpose for man. God’s 
methods of salvation are expressed by three terms—event, election, ecclesia. 

H. Cunliffe-Jones in “Central Perspective” reminds us that “The Bible is a 
Book about God.” The Bible is a history of God’s people, presented with varying 
depths of apprehension and varying degrees of limitation and distortion. But the 
human failings of the book point beyond to the ultimate authority of the God 
who now as then is present with his people. 

The most revolutionary of these studies in biblical ideas is “The Use of 
thdoxeoGat etc. in Biblical Greek.” Leon Morris believes that these terms are 
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always used to denote the means of averting the wrath of God, and calls for a 
return to the old rendering—propitiation. 


II. Otp TEstamMeENT—(A). Prophets—The happy ending of Hosea, like that 
of Amos, is late. From this premise W. F. Stinespring, in “Hosea, Prophet of 
Doom,” reaches the conclusion that too much sentimentality has been introduced 
into the study of Hosea by romantic reconstructions of his private life, and that 
too little attention has been paid to the total gloom of his public preaching. 


“Faith and Destiny” is a notable study by John Bright on “The Meaning of 
History in Deutero-Isaiah.” The greatness of the prophet was twofold. He 
was able to give clear expression to three principles which had been inherent 
in Israel’s faith from the beginning: that in historic events God’s righteous judg- 
ments and saving power are revealed, that the Exodus was a special act of God’s 
grace, conditioned by Israel’s moral response, and that history moves to an end— 
the establishment of God’s kingdom. But Israel so misunderstood her history as 
to identify God’s purpose with her own prosperity, and from the consequent 
punishment of the Exile Deutero-Isaiah derived a new appreciation of God’s 
control of history, an expectation of a new thing, a New Exodus, the hope that 
the Gentiles would be included in the New Covenant, and the faith that this 
would be accomplished through God’s Servant, Israel or the Remnant, and 
through the Messiah, the New Moses of the New Exodus. 


(B). Hagiographa—“The Prosperity of the Wicked” is an examination of 
Psalm 73 by N. Snaith, which shows that the psalmist’s wrestling with the prob- 
lem of suffering and individual injustice led him to look for a solution not to an 
after life but to communion with God, so that the psalm is in a deep sense a 
preparation for the gospel. 

Many attempts have been made to find the gospel latent in the Old Testament, 
but C. T. Fritsch shows some originality in discovering “The Gospel in the Book 
of Proverbs.” Jesus himself was the first to make this discovery, and so identified 
himself with the Wisdom movement that he could properly be called the Wisdom 
of God. An even more remarkable anticipation of the New Testament is found by 
R. P. C. Hanson in the Book of Job. He sees in “St. Paul’s Quotations of the 
Book of Job” an indication that the book is a great exposition of justification by 
faith which only St. Paul understood. 


(C). General—The influence of the cultus on biblical thought still engages the 
attention of scholars. N. W. Porteous in “Prophet and Priest in Israel” has 
emphasized the close connection between prophet and cult. A. R. Johnson in 
“Divine Kingship and the Old Testament” has reviewed the role of the king 
in myth and ritual. The proportion of unsubstantiated speculation in such studies 
remains high, and a thoroughgoing critique of Mowinckel’s initial hypothesis 
would be very welcome. 

“The Old Testament Understanding of Truth” is soundly delineated by E. T. 
Ramsdell. Truth is the faithfulness of God apprehended by a faith ready to 
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trust to the uttermost. Knowledge of the truth thus comes from experience and 
not from speculation. This is good Hebrew, but it makes odd reading in English, 
since it is hard even for a scholar to strip from the word “truth” the multitude 
of unhebraic associations it has gathered throughout the history of western thought. 

H. H. Rowley has reopened the question of “The Antiquity of Israelite Mono- 
theism,” and comes to the balanced conclusion that the developed faith of the 
later prophets was already incipient in Moses. 


III. New Testament—(A) Gospels—The form critics would probably feel 
deeply insulted if their work was regarded as the reductio ad absurdum of liberal 
scepticism, but there is a good deal to be said for this view of their role in the 
history of scholarship. By reviewing the work of sceptics from Strauss to Bult- 
mann, W. H. Johnson shows in “Myth and Miracle at Mid-Century” that it is 
not possible for us to portray a Jesus who did not perform miracles. Another 
blow against the sceptics is struck by A. W. Argyle, who elicits from the Synoptic 
Gospels ““The Evidence for the Belief that our Lord Himself claimed to be Divine.” 

Mark’s chapter of parables is the theme of two complementary studies. T. F. 
Torrance in “A Study in New Testament Communication” defends the authen- 
ticity of Mark 4:11 f., which he interprets as the element of divine judgment 
inherent in Jesus’ parabolic preaching of the kingdom. C. E. B. Cranfield, writ- 
ing on “Mark 4: 1-34,” regards the Parable of the Sower as a parable on how 
to listen to the gospel, and believes that the interpretation given by Mark is 
sound and may be original. 

In “The Interpreter and the Nativity Stories’ P. S. Minear applies the 
methods of form criticism to the stories and uses them to throw light on the 
life, faith, and worship of the early church, but denies to the historian the right 
to raise questions of fact. This fence does not look as if it would provide a 
permanent seat. If the Nativity Stories are to be used with any confidence as a 
source for early church history, they cannot with equal confidence be used as a 
source for the life of Jesus; and in that case it is surely better to say so. 

The phrase éyrds buy in Luke 17:21 is so ambiguous that supporters can 
now be found for three different interpretations. In “The Kingdom—When 
and Where” G. Cope suggests that Luke chose this form of expression deliberately 
because of its ambiguity. 

In a new quest of “The Origin of the Fourth Gospel” R. M. Grant examines 
three patristic views and rejects each in turn. G. M. Davies, Jr. believes that 
“The Humanity of Jesus in John” is adoptionist and quasi-docetist, showing no 
trace of antagonism to a developed docetic heresy. E. K. Lee approaches the 
manhood of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel in quite a different way by a detailed 
examination of two terms used in the story of “The Raising of Lazarus.” E. L. 
Titus discusses “The Identity of the Beloved Disciple” and puts up a new 
candidate—Matthias. S. Zeitlin in two articles engages in a controversy with 
P. J. Heawood and C. C. Torrey on the Johannine evidence for “The Time of 
the Last Supper.” 
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(B). Epistles and Acts—An important contribution to Pauline theology has 
been made by B. Reicke in “The Law and This World according to Paul.” 
Starting from the equation in Gal. 4:1-9: “Under the elements of this world”— 
“under the Law,” he argues that in Paul’s belief both Jew and Gentile were 
enslaved to the elemental spirits, and that these elemental spirits are to be iden- 
tified with the angels who were mediators and guardians of the Law, part of 
whose function was to inflict the punishment of the divine wrath. 


O. Cullmann puts forward a new view of Paul’s relation to the primitive 
tradition in “Paradosis and Kyrios.” He believes that Paul can speak of tradition 
from the Kyrios not simply because Jesus is the ultimate source of the apostolic 
teaching but also because the risen Lord, who is also Pneuma, is active in the 
process of transmission through the apostles. 


Two independent studies of I Cor. 13 have undertaken to expound the 
chapter as an integral part of the argument on spiritual gifts. I. J. Martin 3rd 
in “I Corinthians 13 Interpreted by Its Context” takes the chapter to be an 
attack on glossolalia, so that in the virtues of agape we can read a reverse reflec- 
tion of the vices of glossolalia. A. Barr in “Love in the Church,” with a greater 
degree of plausibility, sees in the chapter a contrast to all “the improprieties and 
disorders prevalent at Corinth.” 


M. J. Shroyer finds in the sentence “The Lord is the Spirit” not an incidental 
remark nor an example of Paul’s Old Testament exegesis, but a considered 
identification of the Spirit with the Risen Lord. C. F. D. Moule in “ ‘Fulness’ 
and ‘Fill’ in the New Testament” argues for a nontechnical interpretation of 
pleroma and relates it to other uses of the root in the New Testament. 


The attempt to rewrite the life of Paul without the assistance of Acts is 
assuming the dimensions of a school of criticism. With this end in view C. H. 
Buck, Jr. makes a new examination of those epistles which mention “The Collec- 
tion for the Saints.” The missionary work in Galatia and Europe is placed be- 
tween the two visits to Jerusalem mentioned in Galatians, in order that Peter’s 
request that Paul should remember the poor may be followed immediately by 
the collection, the collection letters, and the collection visit. After this third 
visit to Jerusalem Paul spends five years in Ephesus. Many interesting points of 
detail deserve attention, but the main thesis is based on a selection of the 
Pauline evidence, not to mention the cavalier dismissal of Acts. The same author 
has written a much more persuasive study on “The Date of Galatians,” which he 
places between I Cor. 1-9 and Romans on the basis of Paul’s developing use 
of the two contrasts: spirit versus flesh and faith versus works. 


In “Apollos and the Logos Doctrine” R. L. Archer has advanced the opinion 
that Apollos influenced the later Pauline Epistles and so prepared the way for the 


Fourth Gospel. Our knowledge of Apollos is hardly sufficient to confirm or 
refute such a speculation. 
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(C). General—An original theory about the development of the New Testament 
doctrine of the Atonement is to be found in “Israel and the Gentiles in the New 
Testament.” J. Munck maintains that Jesus, the early church, and Paul held a 
representative universalism, whereby the salvation of Israel carried with it the 
salvation of the world. This primitive belief was first modified by Paul’s Gentile 
mission, the purpose of which was to provoke Israel to jealousy and so to secure 
their salvation. The belief was abandoned with the fall of Jerusalem, which was 
interpreted as God’s final rejection of his people. 

The fall of Jerusalem figures also in “The Primitive Church in Its Relation to 
Judaism,” in which S. G. F. Brandon makes an addendum to his recent book. 
The “different gospel” to which Paul twice refers is the gospel of the Jerusalem 
church, which ascribed no soteriological significance to the death of Christ. 
After the death of Paul this gospel prevailed until the fall of Jerusalem tipped 
the balance in favour of Paulinism. 

The importance of the demonic element in New Testament thought is upheld 
by two stalwart champions. J. S. Stewart, writing “On a Neglected Emphasis in 
New Testament Theology,” declares that the banishing of the demonic to the 
limbo of mythology has meant a loss to Christian anthropology and to the 
doctrine of the Atonement. He is persuaded that we shall not understand either 
the Gospels or the Pauline Epistles until we see Christ’s battle with the prin- 
cipalities and powers as an essential element in the gospel. In “Christ and 
the Forces of Destruction” A. Nygren adds, clearly with Bultmann in mind, that 
the New Testament description of the battle between the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of Satan is not myth but realism. It is we who need to be delivered 
from the myths of the twentieth century. 

In “Citizens of Two Worlds” E. F. Scott has given us a careful study of the 
exiguous New Testament material on “The Individual Christian and the State.” 
In the ancient world there was no distinction between civil and religious duties. 
Jesus’ conception of the kingdom of God as an order transcending the political 
and demanding the sacrifice of all other loyalties was quite new. In his reply 
to the question about tribute Jesus declared that there were two spheres of duty, 
that they were not mutually exclusive, but that duty to God was supreme. 
Romans 13 is an expansion of this saying, and makes obedience to the state a 
religious duty. The conflict of duties can never be wholly resolved. 

“Many Members” by S. W. Newell is a study of “The Relation of the 
Individual to the People of God,” which sets Christianity in opposition both to 
collectivism and individualism. The individual finds his true self in membership 
of the church, and the church finds its unity in the mutual love of its members. 
W. D. Davies throws “Light on the ministry from the New Testament” by 
showing that many ministerial titles—deacon, apostle, bishop, shepherd—were 
applied to Christ, from which he deduces that the only ministry is Christ’s own 
ministry, continued by his presence in the church. W. Harrelson in “The Idea 
of Agape in the New Testament” gives a critique of Nygren’s Agape and Eros, 
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and concludes that agape is God’s “Covenant love which includes the neighbor 
because the Covenant includes him.” A. Barr analyzes “Hope in the New 
Testament” into three constituents: expectation, assurance, patience. 


There remains a significant contribution to New Testament Christology by 
C. Chavasse. “Jesus: Christ and Moses” undertakes to show that one of the 
principal forms of New Testament Christology represents Jesus as the Second 
Moses leading a Second Exodus, and that this was probably a part of Jesus’ own 
view of his mission. The theory is worked out only in the barest outline and 
there is ample scope for further investigation along this promising line of research. 
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PHILOSOPHICALLY CONCEIVED 


The Cosmic Christ, by ALLAN D. GALLoway. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1951. 274 pp. $4.00. 


Tue profound impact which Pietism and Methodism made upon the spiritual 
life of Protestantism explains the “acosmism” of modern Protestant theology 
whereby salvation is treated as though the individual lived—or could live—in 
a vacuum outside the world. Dr. Galloway belongs to that growing number 
of divines who stress the religious significance of the fact that by the will of God 
we have to live on this earth. Though he calls his work “a development and 
exposition of the doctrine of cosmic redemption in biblical theology” the book 
is not so much a study in biblical theology, but rather a speculative treatise on 
the idea of cosmic redemption based upon an original interpretation of the 
course of Christian theology and modern philosophy. 

Dr. Galloway divides his book into four chapters. The first three deal with 
what he considers as the outstanding phases of the historical development of the 
problem. Chapter One briefly surveys the apocalyptic of late Judaism and the 
New Testament eschatology. In them, he holds, life in this world was taken most 
seriously, and the redemption of the world played, therefore, a central role 
therein. The redemptive work of Christ is interpreted primarily as a victory 
over the demons which dominate this world. In Chapter Two the author con- 
tends that the Gnostics had truly grasped the problem but espoused a wrong 
approach to its solution, whereas the Alexandrian school concentrated its interest 
on the salvation of the soul while losing interest in the world. The Western 
Fathers, on the other hand, adopted a purely literal acceptance of the biblical 
views, without attempting to interpret them for their age in a new manner. 
The third chapter points out how the philosophy of the Renaissance and the 
new science originating from it, restated the problem in new terms. The theology 
of the Middle Ages, and thereby the whole of Roman Catholic theology, is 
discounted as dodging the issue by means of its covert dualism of nature and 
grace. 

According to our author, the problem of salvation emerges now as the problem 
of human existence, that is, as personal life in a universe that is impersonal and 
does not care for personal life. Anguish and metaphysical despair are therefore 
the basic attitudes of man. Kant is praised for having focussed attention upon 
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the problem, but his purely epistemological solution is rejected as leading to an 
escape into a noumenal world. It should be mentioned, however, that Kant’s 
philosophy would appear in a different light, if in addition to the Critiques of 
Pure Reason and Practical Reason the author had taken his Critique of Judgment 
into consideration. Hegel is discussed at relatively great length and a good deal 
of his reasoning has entered into the final solution suggested by the author. 
Nevertheless, Hegel’s method is repudiated as being an absurd transition from a 
formal, logical problem into a material one. The solution suggested by the author 
is a kind of existentialism on idealistic lines, notwithstanding his acrimonious 
vituperation of the existentialists. He suggests that immediate response of the 
total personality to the claim which we encounter in Jesus as the Christ enables 
us to become aware both of ourselves and of other people as persons, so that 
in the realm of human relations the I has a place nothwithstanding the mechanized 
character of modern society. Similarly, by means of a sacramental interpretation 
of the universe based upon the incarnation of Christ, the British scholar finds 
himself driven to an acceptance of the universe as it is, because in such an act 
the demonic forces are no longer able to prevail upon us with their meaningless- 
ness. Thus in the encounter with Christ the impersonal universe is redeemed and 
life becomes truly meaningful. 

This is a highly learned book, written in a simple and clear language and with 
a good pedagogic gift. The book is animated by an energy of thinking and 
boldness in following through the elusive problem as far as the method will 
allow, and of anticipating approaches far beyond the limits of philosophical 
thought, as is found seldom in modern theological treatises. The author has 
obviously received helpful inducement from the works of Buber, Berdyaev, Tillich, 
and Bradley, but he masters his method in a sovereign way and never loses sight 
of his problem. The reader is time and again reminded of the progress of the 
argument, and despite the fact that the author is at times moving in realms of 
barest abstraction, an average philosophical training should suffice to understand 
his argument. 

The significance of Dr. Galloway’s dissertation lies primarily in the fact that 
the attempt is made both to define the problem of redemption, and to offer a 
reinterpretation of the biblical view in terms of modern philosophy. It is the 
author’s contention that basically the New Testament with its mythological 
description of Christ’s redemptive work, and the philosophical interpretation of 
human existence as offered by modern philosophy are identical in experience and 
aim. His forceful reasoning makes it obvious that any kind of existentialism 
must lead to a “de-mythologization” of the biblical message. But, apart from 
the problem of formulation, the question is to be asked as to whether the material 
problem of redemption is the same throughout mankind. While all men are 
agreed that life in this world includes all kinds of unpleasant experiences, it 
would seem to this reviewer that the uniqueness of the biblical understanding of 
redemption lies in the belief that sinful man rightfully endures the evils of this 
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world as a divine punishment, whereas the pagan types find exclusively fault 
with the universe while exonerating man. Consequently the latter ones take it 
for granted that there should be a saviour, and the problem is only where to 
find him, whereas in the biblical religion it is by an act of gracious condescension 
that the Saviour approaches man. This important distinction does not appear 
with sufficient clarity in Dr. Galloway’s final solution. 

Over against both subjectivistic and objectivistic positions, Dr. Galloway follows 
Hegel in underlining the fact that all reality exists in correlations only: that an I 
is always an I that thinks or wills or desires something not himself, and similarly 
that we can never speak of a world by itself. We know it only as a world operating 
upon us and reacted upon by us. The student of the Bible, and the ordinary 
believer will have difficulty, however, in recognizing their faith in the description 
of the experience of cosmic redemption as given in this work. 

We can agree with his criticism of rationalism and logical positivism, but it is 
doubtful as to whether the idealistic position adopted by the writer is essentially 
superior to them. According to the Bible, God exists by himself, and his relation 
to man and the universe is not of metaphysical necessity but rather free expression 
of his love. The God of the Bible is primarily described as the Sovereign Lord, 
who has a purpose with this world and man, which he carries out, and not just 
as an absolute being, who wants to have his claim recognized by man. The God 
of our faith is therefore not merely the redeemer, but also by his very existence, 
the disturber of man. Failure to do justice to this biblical notion of God leads 
both to questionable historical interpretations, especially in the first two chapters, 
and to a number of strange ideas in Dr. Galloway’s theology. Thus, for example, 
in his definition of redemption, no room is left for human guilt as a result of which 
we are living in a universe that is inimical to human personality. Rather, man’s 
existence is described as a painful but metaphysically necessary datum. Similarly, 
the definition of Christ’s work as a victory over the demons is hardly the core of 
the New Testament kerygma. The Devil of the New Testament, while master 
of the demons, is nevertheless in the first place the force which tends to alienate 
man from God, not from man’s self. Furthermore, according to biblical religion, 
redemption is a divine act. Its appropriation demands a personal response, but 
that is certainly different from the acceptance of the claim of Christ which the 
author describes in synergistic terms. And finally the author’s view of Jesus, 
which makes of him the eternal manifestation of the “Absolute I” and repudiates 
any binding of his “meaning” to his “existence” can hardly be reconciled with 
the biblical proclamation of the historical Jesus. The modern idea of cosmic 
redemption as suggested by Dr. Galloway would be a change in man’s evaluation 
of life and the universe, whereas the biblical view speaks of a change taking 
place in man’s environment. No wonder that the modern idea lacks both the 
notion of holy history, in which successive divinely wrought events introduce 


transforming novelty into the universe, and also that.of a futuristic eschatology in 
which God carries to completion his plan in time. 
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The author is to be commended for his energetic efforts in the realm of 
theology to come to terms with modern philosophy. But unfortunately he 
employs a method by which theology is forced into the Procrustean bed of 
philosophy. It is a pity that the author did not pay more attention to modern 
Continental theology. For there he would have found valuable guidance in his 
endeavors. But the names of Schleiermacher, Abraham Kuyper, Wilfred Monod, 
and Adolf Schlatter, to mention only a few first rate theologians who have wrestled 
with the problem of cosmic redemption, are conspicuous by their absence in 
Dr. Galloway’s book. One regrets that a book which in such able manner re- 
minds the modern theologian of how central and important the problem of cosmic 
redemption is, should not also offer the material contribution which the gifted 
author would be capable of making. 

Orto A. PIPER 


THE DEFECTS OF OUR VIRTUES 


The Irony of American History, by REINHOLD Niesunr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1952. 174 pp. $2.50. 


The Irony of American History is essentially a sermon. It is a summons to the 
American people to subordinate the urgencies of the present struggle— 


to a sense of awe before the vastness of the historical drama in which we are jointly 
involved; 

to a sense of modesty about the virtue, wisdom and power available to us for the 
resolution of its perplexities ; 

to a sense of contrition about the common human frailties and foibles which lie 
at the foundation of both the enemy’s demonry and our vanities; and 

to a sense of gratitude for the divine mercies which are promised to those who 
humble themselves. 


Such a subordination, the author contends, is the necessary prerequisite for 
preserving our civilization. “If we should perish, the ruthlessness of the foe would 
be only the secondary cause of the disaster. The primary cause could be that the 
strength of a giant nation was directed by eyes too blind to see all the hazards of 
the struggle; and the blindness would be induced not by some accident of nature 
or history but by hatred and vainglory.” 

The entire volume is a commentary, drawn from the history of the United 
States, upon this theme. In seeking to make clear his major contention, Niebuhr 
distinguishes between the pathetic, tragic, and ironic elements in historical 
experience. 


Pathos is that element in an historic situation which elicits pity, but neither deserves 
admiration 1.0r warrants contrition. Pathos arises from fortuitous cross-purposes and 
confusions in life for which no reason can be given, or guilt ascribed. Suffering caused 
by purely natural evil is the clearest instance of the purely pathetic. 
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The tragic element in a human situation is constituted of conscious choices of 
evil for the sake of good. . . . Tragedy elicits admiration as well as pity because it 
combines nobility with guilt. 

Irony consists of apparently fortuitous incongruities in life which are discovered, 
upon closer examination, to be not merely fortuitous. . . . If virtue becomes vice 
through some hidden defect in the virtue; if strength becomes weakness because of 
the vanity to which strength may prompt the mighty man or nation; if security is 
transmuted into insecurity because too much reliance is placed upon it; if wisdom 
becomes folly because it does not know its own limits—in all such cases the situation 
is ironic. The ironic situation is distinguished from a pathetic one by the fact that 
the person involved in it bears some responsibility for it. It is differentiated from 
tragedy by the fact that the responsibility is related to an unconscious weakness rather 
than to a conscious resolution. While a pathetic or a tragic situation is not dissolved 
when a person becomes conscious of his involvement in it, an ironic situation must 
dissolve, if men and nations are made aware of their complicity in it. 


Niebuhr’s concern is to make the American people aware of the hidden vani- 
ties and pretensions which give an ironic twist to our situation and turn our 
virtues into vice, our strength into weakness, and our wisdom into folly. Such 
an awareness, he insists, can lead only to “an abatement of the pretension, which 
means contrition,” or to “a desperate accentuation of the vanities to the point 
where irony turns into pure evil.” 

Among the ironies in which Niebuhr finds the American people involved are 
the following: (1) We cling to the ideal of pure virtue but we find ourselves 
“in a situation in which it is possible to exercise the virtue of responsibility toward 
a community of nations only by courting the prospective guilt of the atomic 
bomb”; (2) We are less secure and less able to do what we want to do in the hour 
of our greatest strength than was true when the nation was young and relatively 
feeble; (3) We denounce materialism and yet we are among the most materialistic 
of peoples; (4) We place an “extravagant emphasis” upon the value and dignity 
of the individual and his freedom, yet “our culture does not value the individual 
as much as it pretends” nor, “if justice is to be maintained and our survival as- 
sured,” can we make “individual liberty as unqualifiedly the end of life as our 
ideology asserts”; (5) We have cherished the illusion as to the possibility of 
“managing the whole of man’s historical destiny,” yet “recalcitrant forces in the 
human drama have a power and persistence beyond our reckoning”; (6) We 
have believed that democracy is secure only in an agrarian society of individual 
land-owners, yet the course of our history has been toward large scale industry 
and an urban society; (7) We have assumed that “in an economy of abundance” 
there would be “no cause for rivalry,” yet “conflicts of power and pride . . . arise 
on every level of ‘abundance.’” Failing to recognize the ironic ambiguities in 
which we are involved, our eyes are blinded, our minds confused, and we find 
ourselves lacking that modesty and humility which is the beginning of wisdom. 


Winturop S. Hupson 
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The Hebrew Scrolls from the Neighbour- 
hood of Fericho and the Dead Sea, 
by G. R. Driver. Oxford University 
Press, London, 1951. 51 pp. 38, 6d. 


Tuis brief monograph comprises the 
substance of the fourth lecture in the 
Friends of Dr. Williams’s Library series, 
delivered by the author in October, 
1950. The ancient Hebrew scrolls 
found in 1947 in a cave near the Dead 
Sea have caused, to put it mildly, a sen- 
sation among scholars and have pro- 
voked a host of diverging opinions, not 
least as regards their date (dates all 
the way from the Maccabean period to 
the Middle Ages have been defended). 
It is with this problem that Professor 
Driver is here chiefly concerned. As he 
has done elsewhere, he strongly opposes 
a pre-Christian or an early Christian 
date and argues with vigor for a date 
in the neighborhood of 500 a.p. In 
advancing his argument he lays great 
weight on orthographic and linguistic 
considerations to the almost total ex- 
clusion of archaeological, palaeographic, 
and other evidence. Regardless of the 
merits of Professor Driver’s particular 
arguments, some may wonder if this 
does not represent a rather one-sided 
emphasis. This is a field where what was 
written yesterday must inevitably be 
superseded to a certain extent by today, 
so rapid are the developments and so 
voluminous the output concerning 


them. It is of the greatest value to have 
the opinions of a scholar of the stature 
of Professor Driver so clearly stated, 
and they demand to be weighed seri- 
ously. The reader must realize, how- 
ever, that they do not and cannot repre- 
sent the last word on the question. He 
must evaluate the arguments here given 
in the light of those of scholars of equal 
competence who continue to argue for 
much earlier dates. It is certain that 
agreement on the point will not be 
reached for many years to come. 


Joun Bricut 





What Is the Best New Testament? by 
ERNEST CADMAN CoLwELL. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1952. 
127 pp. $3.00. 


Tue author was formerly president of 
the University of Chicago and is now 
dean of faculties at Emory University. 
Along with his administrative duties he 
continues to be one of the most eminent 
New Testament scholars, particularly in 
the field of textual criticism. The book 
contains the substance of a series of 
lectures delivered at the University of 
Virginia, primarily for the benefit of 
laymen rather than for New Testament 
scholars. The author has a real genius 
for presenting highly technical material 
in a striking, popular way. 
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Colwell traces the history of textual 
criticism in its attempts to arrive at 
the most accurate possible Greek text. 
He reviews material well known to most 
seminary graduates and adds to it some 
of the most recent discoveries and ac- 
tivities in the field, down to the current 
international project to construct a new 
critical apparatus. He then makes some 
suggestions as to principles for making 
an even better text than that of West- 
cott and Hort, emphasizing their in- 
trinsic and transcriptional evidences 
more than their genealogical evidence. 
The reviewer has the feeling that Col- 
well is not as far from Westcott and 
Hort as he seems to think he is. But 
text criticism is not ready to make a new 
text until it has completed the critical 
apparatus, so there will be plenty of 
time yet to debate such matters. 

Although Colwell’s major interest is 
in the accuracy of the Greek Testa- 
ment, he shows how some twenty cur- 
rent English translations follow the dif- 
ferent types of Greek text. Lowest in 
his list of accuracy is the King James 
Version; highest is Goodspeed, with the 
revised versions and Weymouth very 
close to the top. 

The book is highly recommended for 
laymen and ministers alike. 

SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE. 





Interpreting the New Testament, 1900- 
1950, by ArcHtBALD M. Hunter. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
1951. 144 pp. $2.50. 

The author is professor of New Testa- 
ment at the University of Aberdeen and 


was formerly on the faculty of Oxford. 
He has produced some of the finest re- 
cent literature in the field of evangelical 
New Testament scholarship, and this 
little book certainly ranks near the top. 
Briefly, it is a survey of what has been 
accomplished in the various fields of 
New Testament scholarship during the 
first half of the twentieth century. He 
has chapters on translations, the text, 
Aramaic origins, the Synoptics, the lives 
of Christ and Paul, Johannine studies, 
the writings of other apostolic men, and 
the theology of the New Testament. 
Hunter shows the wide sweep of 
theories in all these fields, from the 
most radical to the most conservative, 
and shows how the current trend is 
between those extremes, with a strong 
tendency to come closer and closer to 
the essentials of real evangelical Chris- 
tianity. The last few sentences of the 
book are very striking: “On every score 
we have reason to write Finis on a note 
of hope. The scholars of the last half- 
century have not solved all the prob- 
lems, linguistic, literary, historical or 
theological. But in many fields there 
is substantial progress to report. Textual 
criticism has been advanced; Aramaic 
origins have been illuminated; the Syn- 
optic problem has been solved. The 
Fourth Gospel may still contain enig- 
mas; but we have established the au- 
thenticity of most of Paul’s letters, and 
have come to a truer conception of 
Paulinism and of the man Paul. If 
we are no wiser than Origen on the 
identity of the writer to the Hebrews, 
we have solved many of the riddles of 
Revelation. Above all, we have come to 
a new understanding of the importance 
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of New Testament theology, and of 
the New Testament documents as wit- 
nesses to the unique intervention of the 
living God in Jesus Christ for us men 
and for our salvation. Despite the 
aberrations and excesses of individual 
critics, the course of New Testament 
studies in the twentieth century has 
been mainly to make sure the founda- 
tions on which our Christian faith is 
built, and to increase and deepen our 
conviction that ‘a new face has been 
put upon life by the blessed thing that 
God did when He offered up His only 
begotten Son.’ ” 

We highly recommend this book for 
the reading of all ministers and intelli- 
gent laymen who are in the least in- 
terested in technical New Testament 
scholarship. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE. 





Biblical and Theological Studies, by 
BENJAMIN BRECKINRIDGE WAR- 
FIELD. Ed. by Samuet G. Craic. 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia, 1952. 580 
pp. $4.50. 


This is the third volume of the writ- 
ings of Benjamin B. Warfield, eminent 
Calvinistic theologian of the generation 
preceding our own, to be published by 
the Presbyterian and Reformed Pub- 
lishing Co. The first contained his prin- 
cipal writings dealing with The Inspira- 
tion and Authority of the Bible, the 
second with his principal writings deal- 
ing with The Person and Work of 
Christ. The present volume contains a 
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more varied assortment but they deal 
for the most part with the biblical doc- 
trines of God, predestination, and faith, 
and matters relating to these themes. 
All of the articles included in this 
volume save one are taken from the ten 
volumes of the collected writings of 
Warfield, published under the auspices 
of the Oxford University Press, but now 
long out of print. Warfield’s articles 
are classic statements of traditional Cal- 
vinism, with no concessions made to 
the new historical study of the Bible. 





The Gospel According to Luke: Ex- 
position and Application, by ERNEST 
FREMONT TITTLE, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1951. 274 pp. 


$3.75. 


ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE, one of 
America’s greatest preachers and a 
prophet with keen ethical sensitiveness, 
was engaged at the time of his death 
in writing a commentary on the Gospel 
according to Luke. This book gathers 
up the notes which he had accumulated 
for that purpose. They are not con- 
cerned, except incidentally, with ques- 
tions of critical scholarship; exposition 
of the text is of secondary importance; 
the book’s primary value lies in the 
practical realm—the timeless truths of 
Luke’s Gospel are brought to bear forci- 
bly, imaginatively upon the current 
problems of the individual and of so- 
ciety. For preachers, for teachers of 
Bible classes, it will be a welcome ad- 
dition to any other books which they 
have on the Gospel according to Luke. 
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“Every man ought to live not for himself but for others.” 
INSTRUCTION IN CHRISTIAN LOVE 
(1523) 


by Martin Bucer, the Reformer, 
translated with introduction and 
notes by Paul Traugott Fuhrmann 


(Martin Bucer, an early follower of Luther, wrote this essay as a profession of his faith when 
called to preach to the common people of Strassburg. This valuable document sets forth the 
true spirit of the Reformation. Its clarion call to selfless living, and biting denunciation of 
clerical, political, and social abuses are equally applicable to our day. Dr. Fuhrmann’s introduc- 
tion and notes add greatly to our understanding of Bucer and his work. 








$1.50 
Presbyterians today 
can learn much 
from their past 


What happened to the leading denomination of the new Republic? 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE OLD SOUTHWEST 


1778-1838 
by Walter B. Posey 


The close of the American Revolution found the Presbyterian Church the best organized and 
strongest Protestant group in America. It was a frontier church and a missionary church. But 
the wilderness trail was to present problems that would split their membership and lose for their 
denomination the masses of the new frontier. What were these problems? How were they 
faced? What part did they play in the Cumberland Schism of 1810 and the New School-Old 
School split Ss 1837? How did the Plan of Union with the Congregationalists operate? The 
answers to these questions may be found in this carefully documented study. The reader may 
draw his own lessons for action in facing today’s changing social conditions. Here, too, he will 
find depicted in detail the history of the Presbyterian Church, its ministers, its schools, its mis- 
sionary work, its stand on social problems, and its contributions to community life in a fascinat- 
ing period of our nation’s growth. 


Publication Date October 15 $2.50 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Understanding the Books of the New 
Testament, edited by Patrick H. 
CaRMICHAEL. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1952. 205 pp. $2.50. 


Tuis work supplies the need for a text 
to be used in leadership training classes, 
adult Bible classes, and perhaps as a 
text for a survey course in New Testa- 
ment on the college freshman level. 
The book is the work of a half dozen 
Presbyterian educators and ministers, 
and will be of especial interest to those 
who know and respect these scholars. 
While the work suffers to some extent 
from the variety of style and manner of 
treatment, it is enriched by virtue of the 
fact that it brings together the thought 
of six minds, each with its own back- 
ground of experience and training. It 
is not difficult to discover which of the 
writers are professional teachers and 
which are ministers in local churches. 
It appears to this reviewer that the 
authors of the book are afraid of ques- 
tions involving critical scholarship. Of 
especial value are the chapter on the 
Pauline Letters by Paul Garber, and 
the final chapter on The Revelation by 
James E. Bear. 


RosBert H. Buttock 





Johann Sebastian Bach as a Biblical 
Interpreter, by W1Lu1aAM H. ScuHeEmwe. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J., 1952. 40 pp. 


THE great Leipsig musician Bach oc- 
cupies the pinnacle of musical history. 
During the height of his creative powers 
he was occupied in providing for the 
Lutheran St. Thomas Church in Leip- 





sig hundreds of cantatas, together with 
many motets, passions, and magnificats, 
each of which was based on biblical 
texts. This great musical intellect and 
Christian spirit thus becomes a biblical 
interpreter of unusual significance. 

Mr. Scheide has studied this vast 
amount of Bible-based music and by 
the use of many musical and textual 
quotations he explains the meanings 
which Bach intended. In order to 
understand fully Mr. Scheide’s explana- 
tions the reader should know the vari- 
ous cantatas to which he is referred. 
Even without the actual texts in hand, 
the reader can grasp much of the au- 
thenticity of Bach’s interpretation. 

For musically inclined biblical schol- 
ars this monograph should provide an 
inspiring guide to a serious study of 
Bach’s idea of Holy Scripture. 

James R. SypNor 





The Living Bible, edited by Rosert O. 
Battov. The Viking Press, Inc., 
New York, 1952. 752 pp. $3.75. 

Tuts condensed version of the Bible is 

an attempt to make acquaintance with 

it “simpler, easier and more attractive”; 
and “for those who already know and 
love the Bible it is intended as a book 
in which superfluous and repetitive 
passages have been weeded out.” These 
superfluous and repetitive passages in- 
clude, among others, all of Acts ex- 
cept the chapters dealing with the 
conversion of Saul. But most of the 
great passages of Scripture are found 
here, and they are beautifully set forth, 
in certain distinctive arrangements, so 
that the reading of them will be a de- 
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light. It is quite possible that some will 
be induced thereby to turn to the seri- 
ous study of the Scriptures themselves. 





Guide to the Christian Faith—An In- 
troduction to Christian Doctrine, by 
WriuiaM Spurrier. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1952. 242 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tus little book is one of the best brief 
summaries of Christian theology that 
has appeared in recent years. Not all 
the positions taken by the author would 
be approved by a majority of orthodox 
believers. But, on the whole, he man- 
ages to stay within the historical stream 
of Christian faith and practice. Two 
criticisms should be recorded. Discus- 
sion of the Atonement, keystone of the 
arch in Christian thinking, is fragmen- 
tary and disappointing. The book would 
be better off without the two chapters 
of the Appendix. Evidently added as 
an afterthought, they contribute noth- 
ing to the main story, and the one on 
“Some Contemporary Views on the 
Doctrine of Christ” is confusing, be- 
cause it is in conflict with an excellent 
previous treatment of the Christological 
problem. 

Dr. Spurrier displays a fine crafts- 
manship in his handling of the resurrec- 
tion, the conversion experience, the 
work of the Holy Spirit, and the nature 
of the Trinity. He has a flair for mak- 
ing very difficult subjects come alive 
with meaning for the modern mind. 
The goal, which he set for himself in 
the Preface, is approximated as the 
theme of the Christian challenge un- 
folds, 
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The book is intended to fill a gap 
which exists between ‘‘theological 
books” and “popular religious books.” 
The former are written by theologians 
for theologians and the layman does 
not find them understandable. The 
latter often are merely religious “pep 
talks” without the real meat of Chris- 
tian doctrine. “What seems to be 
needed is ‘middle-ground’ information 
about the Christian faith.” 


The author, in terminology, in sen- 
tence structure, and in clarity of think- 
ing, has done a good job for both the 
laity and the professional. 


Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 





Foundations of the Faith: Twelve 
Studies in the Basic Christian Revela- 
tion, edited by Davin J. Faut. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, Westwood, 
New Jersey, 1951. 189 pp. $2.50. 


THEsE discourses, dealing in successive 
order with the doctrines set forth in the 
Apostles’ Creed, have been prepared by 
twelve different authors, including 
Robert G. Lee, Wilbur M. Smith, Har- 
old J. Ockenga, V. R. Edman, and 
Samuel M. Zwemer. Naturally the dis- 
courses vary in style, method of treat- 
ment, and value. The book, according 
to the publishers, is not designed to be 
a study of the Apostles’ Creed as such, 
but a new presentation of basic Chris- 
tian doctrines by conservative religious 
leaders. In view of a revived interest in 
Christian doctrine, it is good to have 
books that ‘present the great essentials 
in popular language. 
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Faith and Sanctification, by G. C. 
BerkouweEr. William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1952. 
193 pp- $3.00. 


Tuis is the first volume of “the First 
American Edition of Studies in Dog- 
matics, a series of nineteen volumes 
covering the whole field of Christian 
theology, by Professor G. C. Berkouwer, 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Free 
University of Amsterdam, the Nether- 
lands.” 

Sanctification, and this is the author’s 
thesis, is a fruit-,not a work-righteous- 
ness; it is a righteousness of grace 
through faith by the Holy Spirit, not a 
nomistic or moral righteousness. 

The author develops his faith-sancti- 
fication thesis within the perspective of 
reformed, biblical theologies. In the 
development of his thesis, he follows 
the via media between nomism and 
antinomianism. The volume in its de- 
velopment is almost too balanced in its 
ideological bearings to do full justice to 
the precariousness of the existential 
situation. A faith-synthesis between 
nomism and antinomianism is simple 
enough in idea, but a veritable Sorge 
for those who live by the faith of the 
Son of God. These words of the author 
neatly summarize his thesis: 

In the bond between faith and sanc- 
tification we perceive, no less than in 
the bond between faith and justifica- 
tion, the pulse-beat of the Gospel. If 
faith will but lift its blossoms to catch 
the sunlight of God’s grace, the fruit 
will be a life imbued with holiness 
(P. 193). 

Seldom does one read a volume on 
theology that is more interestingly and 
delightfully written. 

Cuar.es F. McRaz 
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The Doctrine of God, by Herman 
BAVINCK, translated, edited, and out- 
lined by WILLIAM HENDRIKSEN. 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1951. 407 pp. $5.00. 

Tuis very valuable book is Volume II 

of the author’s Reformed Dogmatics, 

the greatest of the many works of one 
of the foremost of Dutch Reformed 
theologians, and is the only one of its 
four volumes so far made available in 
this country in an English translation. 
As to the merits of the translation itself, 
this reviewer is not qualified to judge, 
but the translator has done an admira- 
ble job in providing analysis, outline, 
and summarizing captions that greatly 
increase the usableness of the book. In 
the first section (almost two-thirds of 
the volume) dealing with the existence, 
nature, names, and attributes of God, 
there is a wealth of homiletic material, 
and a remarkable presentation of the 
inductive arguments for the existence 
of God. About 170 pages are given to 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, with 

a very fine concluding statement of the 

practical significance of the doctrine. 

In the third and final section, though 

of only 70 pages, there is an outstand- 

ing discussion of the decrees of God, 
remarkable for the author’s evaluation 
of Supra- and Infra-lapsarianism. 


W. TwyMan WILLIAMS. 





The Providence of God, by G. C. 
Berxouwer. William B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1952. 294 pp. $3.50. 


In this volume Professor Berkouwer 
points out that the doctrine of the 
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providence of God is in a state of crisis 
in our century, because of its conflict 
with the modern mind. In the light of 
the world’s recent experiences of catas- 
trophe, asks Professor Berkouwer, has 
the church of Christ “the courage .. . 
to proclaim the providence of God? Or 
is she possessed of secret doubts fed by 
daily events (p. 12)?” 

In dealing with his subject, the au- 
thor is concerned to work out a biblical 
theology, and one which is consistent 
in the main with the Calvinistic tradi- 
tion as mediated through the Dutch 
theologians, Herman Bavinck and Ab- 
raham Kuyper. His theology also has 
important similarities to the theology 
of crisis. 

His most helpful chapters are entitled 
“Providence as Government’’ and 
“Providence and Miracles.” He was 
something less than successful in stating 
the relationship between God’s ruling 
and man’s sinning. (This will come as 
no surprise to those aware of the diffi- 
culties involved. ) 

He addresses himself in the last chap- 
ter to the most fundamental problem 
faced by the theologian who writes in 
this area—that of trying to work out a 
theodicy. He declares that human rea- 
son cannot construct one, and is con- 
vinced that we should not even attempt 
to justify to other men the rule of God 
in the world. We should rather be 
concerned with God’s desire to justify 
sinful man. 

But there remains the possibility of 
a believing theodicy which must start 
not from natural reason, but from the 
decision of faith which knows to begin 
thus “that any unrighteousness of God 
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is impossible” (267). The apologete 
must be “profoundly convinced that 
the logic of modern empirical thought 
, - . . is the corrupted logic of sinful 
thinking” (p. 272). 

Space forbids a complete evaluation 
of this position, but these questions will 
inevitably be asked by some. Granted 
that a satisfying understanding of what 
man needs to know about the provi- 
dence of God cannot be had apart from 
a divine special revelation, once this 
revelation is given, must it not be able 
to demonstrate its superiority among 
other alternatives? Should not the 
Christian apologete attempt in the light 
of this Christian revelation to remove 
honest intellectual stumbling blocks? 
To be specific, what can we say to a 
person who hesitates to become a Chris- 
tian because of a personal experience 
with the empirical facts of catastrophe? 

Some will regard Professor Berkou- 
wer’s failure to grapple with these ques- 
tions as a praiseworthy attempt to re- 
move the Christian faith from the pre- 
sumption of sinful human doubt. Others 
will be convinced that he has evaded 
one of his most important responsibili- 
ties as a Christian theologian. 


Wape H. Boces, Jr. 





Prayer, According to the Catechisms of 
the Reformation, by Kart Bartu. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1952. 78 pp. $1.50. 

Tue appearance of any work by Karl 

Barth, no matter how brief the work 

may be, is significant; for he is generally 

looked upon as the foremost Protestant 
theologian of our time. In contrast to 
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the extremely dialectical and complex 
volumes of his Dogmatics, the present 
offering is a gem of clarity and shows 
deep insight into the meaning of prayer, 
specifically, the Lord’s Prayer. 

The full title indicates that Barth’s 
desire is to remind us of the teachings 
of the Reformers in regard both to 
prayer and the Lord’s Prayer. However, 
he does not slavishly condense their 
thoughts, but rather, has so steeped 
himself in their works that he is able to 
reproduce their ideas, yet always with 
his own flavor and in terms of the day 
in which we live. 

Before taking up the subject of prayer 
itself, the author makes a few introduc- 
tory remarks to the effect that the Re- 
formers themselves were men of prayer; 
that they recognized the importance of 
prayer; that they did not distinguish 
between individual and corporate 
prayer; and that prayer is not neces- 
sarily formal or informal, spoken or 
silent, but that it is always from the 
heart. 

The subject of prayer itself he deals 
with under three heads: the problem 
of prayer, prayer as a gift of God, and 
prayer as an act of man. Thus prayer 
is seen as a two way conversation be- 
tween God and man in which man 
comes to know the will of God and 
yield himself to it. 

After a brief word on the invocation 
of the Lord’s Prayer, Barth goes on to 
deal with the petitions in two groups: 
the first three petitions which he de- 
scribes as “. . . like a sigh. We are 
dazzled by the grandeur of what oc- 
cupies us; the name, the Kingdom, the 
will of God himself” (p. 55). The last 


three petitions are spoken of as “.. . 
prayer, properly speaking” (p. 55). In 
these the “us” of the prayer becomes 
explicit and prayer becomes direct and 
imperative. A very brief word is given 
to the doxology which he recognizes as 
being later, but nevertheless in accord 
with the rest of the prayer. 

This is multum in parvo. The short- 
ness of the book belies its importance. 
Its firm foundation upon the teachings 
of the Reformers and its keen insight 
into the profound meaning of the Lord’s 
Prayer make it a must for everyone 
seriously concerned with prayer as a 
meaningful experience. 

LEsuiz BULLOCK 





Time and Eternity: An Essay in the 
Philosophy of Religion, by W. T. 
Stace. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1952. 169 pp. $3.00. 


“RELIGION is the hunger of the soul for 
the impossible, the unattainable, the in- 
conceivable”—such is the fine note sus- 
tained throughout the new book by 
Professor Stace of Princeton, in which 
he removes the misunderstandings 
created by his Atlantic article: “Man 
Against Darkness.’ He had been 
charged with sheer atheism, but he 
proves that he is far from devoid of 
natural religion: “from the point of 
view of the natural order, the divine 
world is an illusion . . . [but] from the 
point of view of the divine order, the 
natural world is an illusion.” But he 
remains unconvinced of the unique 
claims of the Hebrew-Christian religion. 

As the title of the book indicates, 
the discussion centers around the mean- 
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ing of time and eternity; and it is 
gratifying to see evidence presented 
that the natural world of space-time is 
“intersected” in a quite pervasive way 
by Eternal God. Yet many may find 
the fulcrum of the discussion missing. 
For the Christian is not accustomed to 
measure life only in terms of a temporal 
before and after, or yet in terms of a 
timeless eternity. He is taught by the 
Bible to think in terms of the fulfillment 
of the age (Gk. aidn; Lat. aevum) ; or 
he thinks, with St. Thomas Aquinas, of 
the “aeviternal” as a mean between 
time and eternity. Omitting the “aevi- 
ternal” fulcrum of the Christian discus- 
sion of time, Mr. Stace overestimates 
his agreement with Catholic and Chris- 
tian thought. 

To many it will also seem that he 
overestimates the naturalness of science. 
If, with President Conant of Harvard, 
we think of science as a mysterious 
tactic and strategy for dealing with the 
natural world, then the entities of 
science—like those of religion—must 
remain harder to reduce to common- 
sense than the naturalism of Mr. Stace 
can allow. 

T. S. K. Scort-Craic 





Ethics as a Religion, by Davin SAVILLE 
Muzzey. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1951. 276 pp. $2.75. 


THOosE who are familiar with the move- 
ment known as Ethical Culture will find 
very little that is new in this work by 
the dean of the Society. The author 
has taught for many years in the Ethical 
Culture Schools in New York City, the 
University of Chicago, and Columbia 
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University. He was as well the writer 
of a number of text books for public 
schools. The present work, written in 
his eighty-first year, is said to be the 
summation of his thought. 

The picture of religion given is the 
familiar one of humanism. All the 
supernatural elements in religion are 
discarded and the emphasis is placed 
entirely on conduct. Intellectual in- 
tegrity, a belief in the worth of the in- 
dividual (unsubstantiated) and reci- 
procity as a method of proving this 
worth are the hallmarks of this religion. 
The seat of authority is in the conscience 
of man. The idea that man is a sinner 
in need of the grace of God is ana- 
thema. All that man needs is encourage- 
ment to work out the potentialities for 
good within him. 

Dr. Muzzey does not present con- 
vincingly any basis for his idea that 
there is a moral law in the universe. 
Having discarded theology he must take 
entirely too much for granted with no 
valid explanation. His naive faith in a 
spiritual element in man’s nature which 
makes him able to save himself ignores 
the obvious evidences of evil in men 
which have appalled this generation. 
He deplores the evils of the day, but 
ignores the fact that much of our moral 
collapse may be traced to a moral rela- 
tivism which is at the heart of his sys- 
tem as well as all others which look to 
Dewey as their prophet. He seems to 
have forgotten also that the moral 
leaders of the race have been men who 
knew their own need and looked for 
salvation from a higher Power. 

As a scholar and teacher of many 
years the author should have been more 
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Our English Bible 


By HERBERT GORDON 
MAY. The fascinating story 
of the men who have trans- 
lated the Bible into the Eng- 
lish of their own time through 
1,000 years from Bede and 
Wyclifie to the King James 
Version and the new Revised 
Standard Version. The author 
is one of the editors of the 
R.S.V. and devotes 2 chap- 
ters to it. $2.75 


> 


The Approach 
to Preaching 


By W. E. SANGSTER. With 
penetrating insight, this book 
describes the meaning, privi- 
leges, duties, and pitfalls of 
the minister’s calling. Plain- 
spoken and understanding, it 
makes clear the problems every 
minister must face and the 
high and rewarding nature of 
the minister’s whole work. 
$2.00 








Testament 


By FLOYD V. FILSON. In 
this popularly written book, 
Dr. Filson opens up for the 
common reader the message 
and significance of each book 
of the New Testament. Repro- 
ductions of 9 great art master- 
pieces illustrate important 
events in the New Testament 
text. $2.50 





Toward Spiritual 


Security 


By WESNER FALLAW. A 
book of vital interest to all 
who wish to learn the joys of 
emotional and spiritual health. 
Dr. Fallaw shows how indi- 
viduals may work toward spir- 
itual security in neighborhood, 
family, church, and in counsel- 
ing situations. A Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection. 

$3.00 
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careful in assembling his material. The 
religion of Presbyterian Geneva should 
certainly not be classed as a “priestly” 
one, in the same category with Catholic 
Rome. Under Calvin Geneva attained 
a high moral stature for its day. One 
wonders how the Methodists have re- 
ceived the astonishing news from this 
writer that they used Scriptural au- 
thority to prove the doctrine of “the 
perseverance of the saints”! 
James R. BuLLock 





Scientism, Man and Religion, by D. R. 
G. Owen. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1952. 208 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts book pivots around a distinction 
between science and scientism. Science 
is a method, scientism a metaphysics 
which holds that everything is physical, 
determined, amenable to public obser- 
vation, and improving. On the basis of 
this distinction the author proceeds to 
say three things: 

1. That scientism is an inadequate 
metaphysics which fails to do justice to, 
among other things, the claims of re- 
ligion. Here few will argue. 

2. That scientism appears when one 
“refuses to recognize the limitations of 
science and claims that its working 
principles can be used as universal 
principles, in terms of which the whole 
of reality can be explained” (p. 20). 
In other words, scientism arises from an 
unrestricted application of the scientific 
method to intellectual issues. The most 
important question the reader must ask 
himself about this book is: Is this so? 
Granted that scientism is erroneous and 
dehumanizing, does the author prove 
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that it is the consequence of the scientific 
method’s not knowing its place and 
staying in it? Is scientism inherent in 
the effort to approach all intellectual 
issues scientifically, or does it result in- 
stead from the carryover of certain 
crude and premature generalizations 
which emerged out of seventeenth to 
nineteenth century science but which 
today science itself is abandoning even 
in the interpretation of its own recog- 
nized domains? Answer to this question 
demands a more profound sounding of 
both the scientific and alternative ap- 
proaches to truth than this book gives. 

3. That Nazism resulted from trying 
to understand man scientifically, Com- 
munism from trying to understand so- 
ciety scientistically, and capitalism from 
the scientism of the Anglo-American 
tradition. Scientism undoubtedly had 
something to do with these things, but 
one may wonder whether they are as 
exclusively its products as this book 
would suggest. 

Huston SMITH 





The Upanishads: A New Translation, 
Vol. II, by Swami NIKHILANANDA. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1952. 390 pp. $4.50. 

This is a scholarly and highly illumi- 
nating work, an exposition of the Hindu 
religion by the leader of the Ramah- 
rishna-Vivekenanda Center of New 
York. The exposition is not his own, 
but a translation, with introduction and 
notes, of the section of the Upanishads 
dealing with ethics. This important 
component of Hindu religious thought 
is further enriched with explanations 
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based on the commentary of the great 
eighth century philosopher and saint 
of India, known in the West as Shan- 
kara. At a time when we are all seeking 
to understand the soul of India and to 
interpret the religious heritage of her 
deeply spiritual people, the present 
volume—the second in a project of four 
—ought to be carefully studied and 
properly digested in terms of Christian 
truth. 
Epwarp J. Jurji 





Christianity and Pagan Culture in the 
Later Roman Empire, by M. L. W. 
LaIsTNER. Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, 1951. 145 pp. $2.50. 

CoMPETENT monograph studies in Eng- 

lish dealing with Christian education in 

the ancient church are comparatively 
rare, and this book adds to the meager 

English literature on an especially im- 

portant aspect of Christian education 

within that period. The book takes up 
first a description of pagan culture in 
its decline, giving especial attention to 
what was happening in regard to educa- 
tion in about the fourth century. It 
then turns to the training of the Chris- 
tian convert during that time, with 
especial reference to the catechumenate, 
and thereafter follows with a chapter 
on the higher education of Christians 
in what is commonly known as the 
catechetical schools. Naturally the work 
of Origen receives extended attention, 
because of Origen’s prominence and 
great influence. The author takes ac- 
count of the recent recovery of some of 
the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
which add to our knowledge, not only 
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of Theodore, but of the period in which 
he lived. 

In an Appendix Professor Laistner 
adds an English translation of John 
Chrysostom’s “Address on Vainglory 
and the Right Way for Parents to 
Bring up Their Children,” a rather 
famous document in the history of edu- 
cation often mentioned but not easily 
available in English and with a dubious 
text upon which critical judgment has 
to be exercised before a dependable 
translation can be made. This address 
adds to the value of the book, because 
it presents in the vigorous picturesque 
language of a noted churchman the ap- 
proach to the Christian education of 
parents. The book is well documented, 
showing an intimate acquaintance with 
original sources which apparently are 
open to the author in the languages in 
which they are written. The book be- 
longs in any good library on the history 
of Christian education. 

L. J. SHERRILL 





The Reformation of the 16th Century, 
by Ro.anp H. Barton. The Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1952. 276 pp. $3.75. 

WE have here the first thoroughly scho- 

larly, yet popular history of the Re- 

formation to be written for a full gen- 
eration. Profesor Bainton writes de- 
lightfully, and interprets, even as he 
recounts the stirring events of Reforma- 
tion days. It is one of the author’s 
particular merits that he enables his 
readers to see clearly the practical ques- 
tions that men faced then, as now, and 
the various solutions or partial solutions 
that have been attempted. The work 
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therefore has, as all of Dr. Bainton’s 
works do have, a practical interest in 
addition to the purely historical one. 
The book is illustrated with 20 authentic 
16th century woodcuts. 





Great Voices of the Reformation:an 
Anthology, edited with an introduc- 
tion and commentary by Harry 
EMERSON Fospick. Random House, 
New York, 1952. 546 pp. $5.00. 


THaT an eminent liberal preacher 
should be concerned to prepare a col- 
lection of basic Reformation writings 
is itself significant. Undertaking “to 
present, within the limits of a single 
volume, the major emphases of Protes- 
tant thought from John Wycliffe to 
John Wesley,” Dr. Fosdick has brought 
together selections of uniformly high 
quality to show the salient points of the 
Reformers’ views. “The Reformation” 
is conceived broadly to include Wycliffe, 
John Huss, Richard Hooker, Cotton 
Mather, Jeremy Taylor, Roger Wil- 
liams, George Fox, John Woolman, and 
John Wesley, in addition to Luther, 
Melancthon, Zwingli, Calvin, Knox, 
and the Anabaptists. 

In an illuminating introduction the 
editor interprets the main currents of 
the Reformation, seen in its total his- 
torical context. For each writer a brief, 
discerning commentary sketches the bio- 
graphical background and suggests the 
best books for further reading. 

Here is a source book giving the gist 
of the fundamental documents of the 
Reformation era, so well edited that it 
is absorbing and inspiring as well as 
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informative. This is a tool for any 
Protestant to own and draw upon 
repeatedly. 


ConNoLLY GAMBLE, JR. 





Luther Now, by Hanns LIvjz, trans- 
lated by Kart J. Scuinpier. The 
Muhlenburg Press, Philadelphia, 


1952. 190 pp. $2.00. 


In this book Dr. Hanns Lilje, Bishop of 
Hanover, Germany, seeks to appraise 
the historic significance of Martin 
Luther and the relevance of his message 
for today. After sketching the general 
political situation in 16th century Eu- 
rope and describing the deep-seated cor- 
ruption in the Roman Church, from 
the papacy downwards, which made 
the Reformation necessary, he empha- 
sizes the central importance for the 
whole Protestant movement of Luther’s 
rediscovery of God’s free grace in Jesus 
Christ. He then outlines the chief fea- 
tures of Lutheranism during the life 
time of its founder—its distinctive doc- 
trines, its final break with Roman Ca- 
tholicism, and the character of its 
churchmanship. And he goes on to as- 
sert that Lutheranism, since it is essen- 
tially an attempt to reformulate the 
New Testament gospel of free grace 
and dying love, has a profoundly mean- 
ingful message for present-day man, as 
his only means of deliverance from de- 
spair, loneliness, and fear. 

There are two features of Dr. Lilje’s 
book to which exception may reasonably 
be taken. One is his thick-and-thin de- 
fense of Luther—even to the point of 
justifying his savage tract of 1525, 
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“against the murdering and thieving 
hordes of peasants.” Most objective 
modern historians will agree with the 
late Dr. T. M. Lindsay when he says 
that this “pamphlet . . . must ever re- 
main an ineffaceable stain on his 
[Luther’s] noble life and career.” Again, 
some of Dr. Lilje’s judgments are, to 
say the least, open to question. For 
example, not every one who is qualified 
to judge, will agree that Archbishop 
Thomas Cranmer was “craven” and 
“unprincipled” (p. 9); nor will there 
be universal acquiescence in his view 
that Zwingli was “infinitely more coura- 
geous than the man from Geneva” 
(Calvin). 


Such questionable judgments, how- 
ever, do not seriously detract from the 
merit of this book as a stimulating study 
of the greatness of Luther as the leader 
of the German Reformation, and of the 
enduring legacy which he has be- 
queathed to subsequent ages. 


Norman V. Hope 





The Puritan Heritage, by Grorce M. 
STEPHENSON. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1952. 282 pp. $3.50. 


The author, professor of history at 
the University of Minnesota, has given 
us here a series of popular sketches in 
American church history from the days 
of the Puritans down to the time of the 
Civil War (the title, Puritan Heritage, 
is somewhat misleading). “In all ages,” 
the author opines, “theology has been 
used as an instrument for dispensing 
with religion.” As might be expected, 
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therefore, more attention is given to the 
life of the church than to its thought. 
Included are chapters on some neg- 
lected topics of American Church His- 
tory: Anti-Masonry, the American 
Home Missionary Society, the Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, for example. Pro- 
fessor Stephenson writes well, and 
makes good use of his sources. Fresh 
material is drawn from periodicals, 
pamphlets, tracts, sermons, diaries, auto- 
biographies, and reports of organiza- 
tions and societies. It furnishes interest- 
ing reading for ministers or laymen. 





The Pocket William Law, edited by 
Artuur W. Hopkinson. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1951. 
160 pp. $2.00. 


THREE of the lesser known, but repre- 
sentative works of the great and in- 
fluential 18th century religious writer, 
carefully edited and abridged for the 
modern reader. 





A Protestant Manisfesto, by WINFRED 
Ernest Garrison. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 
1952. 207 pp. $2.75. 


This is an excellent book which meets 
a long felt need. Dr. Garrison seeks to 
set forth the meaning of Protestantism 
both in its positive and negative aspects. 
While he writes as a Christian who in 
his personal convictions stands at the 
heart of the Protestant faith, he ap- 
proaches Roman Catholicism with sym- 
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pathy and understanding and states 
with clarity and fairness the Catholic 
teachings which Protestantism must op- 
pose. The book as a whole is a descrip- 
tion of Protestantism rather than an 
exposition of Protestant theology. But 
in many places the writer becomes so 
absorbed in the views he is describing 
that he pleads passionately for them. 

In the opening chapters, Dr. Garri- 
son defines the inner meaning of Protes- 
tantism. He traces the great reform 
movements in which the major Protes- 
tant churches have their roots, and ex- 
plains both the unity and variety of 
contemporary Protestantism. He sets 
forth the spiritual heritage which Prot- 
estants hold in common with all great 
religions and follows with an exposition 
of the great body of Christian convic- 
tions that are held both by Protestants 
and Catholics. Against this back- 
ground he gives the distinctively Protes- 
tant understanding of the Christian 
faith and shows the way in which 
Protestant convictions involve the denial 
of many of the teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The book is par- 
ticularly forceful in its discussion of the 
central Catholic doctrine of the govern- 
ment of the church by a self-perpetuat- 
ing heirarchy centering in an infallible 
Pope. 

Protestants should read this book to 
help them understand their faith and 
the relevancy of their convictions in the 
world today. It is to be hoped also that 
many Catholics will defy the Index and 
will read it carefully. I know of no 
better book to help them understand 
the faith of Protestants today. 


HotMEs ROLSTON 
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Room for Improvement: Next Steps for 
Protestants, ed. by Davin WESLEY 
Soper. Wilcox and Follett Company, 
Chicago, 1951. 126 pp. $2.00. 


In addition to an essay on ecumenics 
by the editor, there is a good article on 
worship by Chad Walsh, an excellent 
discussion of the New Testament faith 
and the mind of the church today by 
Robert E. Cushman, and articles on 
work by David J. Maitland and on 
post-critical Protestantism by Nels 
Ferré. Useful to the minister or “in- 
telligent layman,” it will be chiefly valu- 
able to the college pastor or student 
counselor. 





Christianity and the Reconciliation of 
the Nations, by C. H. Dopp. Student 
Christian Movement Press, Ltd., 
London, 1952. 29 pp. 


This brief Burge Memorial Lecture 
is extraordinarily good and highly 
recommended. Professor Dodd’s recrea- 
tion of the primitive Christian world- 
situation and of the resulting concept 
of the world-community is excellent. 
The interpretation and application to 
world affairs of Ephesians 2: 11-15 and 
6:10-17 is a model indeed. Notable 
also is his treatment of I Corinthians 
7:14. By analogy he transfers this from 
the family to the national realm and 
demonstrates that a Christian nation 
need not be a nation consisting exclu- 
sively of Christians. This is an impor- 
tant point as has also been noted by T. 
S. Eliot in his Idea of a Christian 
Society. 
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Climbing Facob’s Ladder, by JessE 
BELMONT BarsBer. Board of Na- 
tional Missions, Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., 1952. 103 pp. 


Tuis story of the work of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. among the 
Negroes was produced as a part of the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration of the 
Board of National Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A. The study was 
originally made in 1936 and published 
under a different title at that time, but 
has been brought up to date with 
revisions, and addition of new material. 
In his careful use of relevant materials 
and his attractive presentation of facts 
the author has given us a study marked 
by a positive interpretation of the past 
and a hopeful attitude to the future. 


T. WATSON STREET 





Presbyterian Panorama, One Hundred 
and Fifty Years of National Missions 
History, by CLiFFoRD MERRILL 
Drury. Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1952. 458 pp. 
$3.75. 

CuurcH agencies seldom include a 

worthwhile historical account of their 

work as a project of anniversary oc- 
casions. The Board of National Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, 

U.S.A., has done the unusual, and has 

done it well. It has produced at least 

three historical studies (of which the 
present volume is one) as a part of its 

Sesquicentennial Celebration. This 

book by Dr. Drury is a dependable 

contribution to American Church His- 
tory and a much needed addition to 
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the literature of American Presbyterian- 
ism. It contains the story of the Board 
of National Missions: its beginnings; its 
struggles and advances amidst contro- 
versies, schisms, and reunions in the 
church; its missionary philosophy and 
strategy; its present organization and 
operation. While the life and labors of 
many missionaries are treated within 
the pages of this book, the purpose of 
the story is, primarily, to trace the ac- 
tions and policies of the Board. 

In spite of minor defects, the volume 
is a sound piece of work and will in- 
crease interest and information about 
Presbyterian History and Home Mis- 


sions. 
T. WATSON STREET 





By the Way, by Francis J. McCon- 
NELL. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1952. 266 


pp. $3.50. 


“My life has been like a journey in a 
car... . I have seen a good many 
things through the car window, and in 
the following pages I try to tell about 
them, mostly about people.” This is the 
author’s apt description of his book. 
The bishop’s journey has been long and 
varied. It began in an itinerant preach- 
er’s home, with life molding boyhood 
experiences, passed into a church col- 
lege and out through university days 
into brief pastorates, four years as the 
young president of DePauw University, 
and at last into forty years as a Metho- 
dist bishop whose duties carried him 
well over the globe. It is people, people 
of all kinds, that this man has seen— 
bishops and bus drivers, professors and 
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day laborers, world leaders at home 
and abroad—but mainly religious lead- 
ers and preachers, especially Methodists. 
He gives us glimpses of them as in- 
dividuals with their strange quirks and 
idiosyncracies. His twinkling eyes catch 
the humor and penetrate to discover 
both strength and weakness, and in a 
few words you have a revealing picture 
of an individual. 

For Bishop McConnell his book is 
stories of people whom he has seen from 
his car window, but for the reader the 
book is a kind of moving picture of this 
traveler in his car, with the shades open 
so we get an intimate view of a most 
interesting person, a Methodist bishop. 

For some of us outside Methodist 
circles, the Methodist bishop with his 
prestige and power has seemed to oc- 
cupy the most difficult spot in Protes- 
tantism for a man who hopes to main- 
tain humility, Christian grace, and a 
close touch with our human kind. In 
this book we see one, his own motion 
picture of a real bishop, and it appears 
to be uncensored, for at the end of the 
journey even a bishop may put the 
curtains up. As he rides along with the 
other bishops, they are not too “stuffed- 
shirt,” but rather lovable human beings, 
after all. 

But as the bishop’s car has traveled 
he has gone a long way, and the world 
itself has not stayed put. Out of the 
theological, social, and political strug- 
gles of the last half-century a new world 
is forming, and not too surprisingly, this 
bishop and these Methodists have had a 
lot to do with the many forward ad- 
vances of mankind. 


HuntTEr B. BLAKELY 


A Catholic Speaks His Mind on Ameri- 
ca’s Religious Conflict, by THomas 
Sucrue. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1951. 64 pp. $1.00. 


A WELL-KNOWN foreign correspondent 
and author speaks his mind very seri- 
ously, simply, frankly, and futilely. His 
seriousness goes back to childhood when, 
as an Irish Roman Catholic, he found 
he was surrounded with “Prods” who, 
he was told, were against him. His 
simplicity is in his thesis: if the Roman 
Catholic Church would stop grasping 
for wealth and power and cultivate the 
inner spirituality of true Catholicism 
the tensions in this country would be 
removed (if the Protestants would do 
the same). His frankness is in his ad- 
missions. Without mentioning Blan- 
shard’s name or writings at any time, 
he admits about every charge he has 
made. And from previous experiences 
he knows that he will be called all 
sorts of names including “Protestant” 
by the Irish hierarchy. 


The futility of the book stems from 
its superficiality. Sugrue is not pleading 
for Roman Catholicism, true, historical 
Roman Catholicism. He is really speak- 
ing of a Catholicism created in his own 
image—a mystical non-doctrinal, non- 
authoritarian Roman Catholicism. Such 
an institution does not exist, even in 
principle, as many Roman Catholics 
have no doubt already told him. Mr. 
Sugrue is misled by thinking that Ro- 
man Catholicism is something quite 
different in other parts of the world 
than it is here. It is different, but not 
quite different. It is different but quite 
the same. He shows how the French 
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Roman Catholics look at the American 
Roman Catholics and fancies that be- 
cause they speak with more sophistica- 
tion and age that they are quite dif- 
ferent. There has been a persistent 
Gallicanism in the French Church, to 
be sure, but this has been effectively re- 
pressed when it became too vocal. It is 
significant to note that in Roemer’s 
recent History of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, stress is placed on 
the fact that the great characteristic of 
Roman Catholicism in this country has 
been and is its unswerving loyalty to 
the papacy. 
Joun H. GersTNER 





The Externals of the Catholic Church, 
by Rr. Rev. Mscr. Joun F. SuLui- 
VAN, completely revised by REv. 
Joun C. O’Lgary. P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York, 1951. 403 pp. 
$4.50. 

Tus book, a standard source of in- 

formation on Roman Catholic usages 

for 34 years, and now carefully revised 
to bring it in conformity with recent 
changes in the ritual observances of that 
church, was “designed chiefly for the 
Catholic Laymen, so that without con- 
siderable study he might have a satis- 
factory knowledge of the history and 
significance of the visible features of 
his religion.” It will prove equally 
valuable for the interested Protestant 
who would like to have a better under- 
standing of the externals of the Roman 

Catholic Church as a whole, or who 

would like to discover the meaning of 

this or that particular practice. The 


book is carefully indexed, and will 
prove indispensable as a book of refer- 


ence. 
, 





Witness, by WHITTAKER CHAMBERS. 
Random House, New York, 1952. 
808 pp. $5.00. 


Tus controversial and by now fre- 
quently reviewed work is Whittaker 
Chambers’ witness against his old faith 
—Communism—and his witness to his 
newly found faith in God, which led 
him to break from his early faith and 
to expose the conspiracy which he now 
believes to be inimical to all human 
good. 


Chambers has been severely criticized 
because he concludes that the great 
struggle of our day, the struggle be- 
tween freedom and Communism, is ¢s- 
sentially a struggle of faiths, a struggle 
between those who hold that intellect 
alone has force, and those who put their 
ultimate trust in the soul of man and 
in God to whom the soul of man is 
individually responsible. The criticism 
has some justification, for many who 
lack faith in God have not temporized 
with Communism, and there are ra- 
tional grounds aplenty for which one 
should hold no truck with this mon- 
strous evil. Others criticize Chambers 
because in his revulsion against Com- 
munism and all its ways he now decries 
“the forces of that great socialist revolu- 
tion, which, in the name of liberalism, 
spasmodically, incompletely, somewhat 
formlessly, but always in the same direc- 
tion, has been inching its ice cap over 
the nation for two decades.” 
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But such possible defects (and there 
will be those to argue both pro and 
con) do not make Chambers’ Witness, 
in either its negative or its positive 
aspects, the less important. As biog- 
raphy, as history, as a study of human 
motivation, as a study of religious 
awakening, it is one of the outstanding 
books of recent years. 


ERNEST TrICE THOMPSON 





Religious Beliefs of American Scientists, 
by Epwarp LERoy Long, Jr. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1952. 168 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Lone, who is a graduate in en- 
gineering at Renssalaer Institute and in 
theology at Union Seminary, New York, 
is now Minister to Students for the Pres- 
byterian Church at Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia. This, his second book in the field 
of science and religion, is, as he says, 
“a book about other men’s books.” He 
analyzes all the book-length writings 
of natural scientists of the present cen- 
tury who are Americans and who treat 
of religion. One of the things, by the 
way, which emerges from this study is 
the paucity of significant material in 
comparison with European writers. In 
eleven chapters Dr. Long classifies his 
writers into various groups and studies 
their ideas critically. It is an in- 
teresting and thoroughly competent 
piece of work. The concluding chapter 
is particularly interesting. Here he 
points out the fact that scientists in 
their ideas cover the same range as 
other thoughtful men, and draws the 
consequence that it is equally foolish to 


suppose that the scientific spirit makes 
religious faith impossible or to suppose 
that religious faith can be proved by 
quoting a group of scientists. His con- 
clusion is that justice can only be done 
to the two types of thought by a dialec- 
tical method. He holds up as a sound 
approach the constantly searching bal- 
ance evidenced in the thought of men 
like William Louis Poteat and Henry 
Higgins Lane, who appreciate the diffi- 
culties of reconciliation and who are at 
the same time loyal to both scientific 
and religious truth. Only in this way 
can we come in touch with truth as a 
whole; yet we need not expect even by 
this method to attain to a resting place 
in our thought. 
J. J. Murray 





These Rights We Hold, by Frep L. 
BROwWNLEE. Friendship Press, Inc. 
New York, 1952. 139 pp. $2.00. 


Tus small but important book dis- 
cusses the whole question of human 
rights from the viewpoint of its histori- 
cal development and the part Home 
Missions has played in furthering them 
in more recent years. 

“It was beneath Jesus’ cross that free- 
dom took its stand,” contends the au- 
thor, and the concept of the inalienable 
rights of man springs, not from political 
or social struggles, but from the gradual 
growth of a religious idea as found in 
the Testaments. Protestantism, more 
than any other form of religious expres- 
sion, has fostered its growth. 

This book fills a need in our day 
when its issues scream out to us from 
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every printed page. Its facts are most 
helpful and enlightening. Factual ma- 
terial is interspersed with splendid illus- 
trations which bring theories down to 
the level of the average reader. Many 
good things are found in Dr. Brownlee’s 
pages; we will mention only two : (1) 
the inclusion of the much discussed, but 
seldom seen “Declaration of Human 
Rights” as formulated by the United 
Nations; (2) a fine bibliography to be 
used for further study of Human Rights 
and Home Missions as related to them. 


DoucLas SUMMERS BROWN 





Of God, the Devil, and the fews, by 
Dacosert D. Runes. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1952. 186 pp. 
$3.00. 


“A BOOK occurs when man experi- 
ences things of great depth and signifi- 
cance and feels compelled to relate his 
inner experience.” If this word of his 
be true, then Dagobert D. Runes has 
written a book. “A real book is a living 
thing; he who touches it touches man 
himself.” As you read this book about 
God and the Devil and the Jews, you 
read the soul of this man, and you find 
there sensitiveness and a deep hurt. 

The author, who has rendered great 
service as editor of many scientific 
journals, including Journal of Aesthet- 
ics, Philosophic Abstracts, The Modern 
Thinker, and valuable reference books 
like Dictionary of Philosophy, and En- 
cyclopedia of the Arts, makes of this 
volume an occasion to reveal some of 
the intense feeling which has no outlet 
in his editorial work. It is a collection 
of brief essays on many subjects—or, 


perhaps I should say, not essays but 
heart cries, reflections, vituperations. 

The title prepares you somewhat for 
his point of view, which is that of a 
Jew looking at Western, Christian civili- 
zation, of which he is a part, and yet 
not a part. He deals with theology, 
with religious practice or lack of it, 
with Western habits of life—but pri- 
marily with man’s inhumanity to man. 
His theme is the failure of the Christian 
West to be Christian, particularly as 
manifested in the continual persecu- 
tion of the Jewish people. It is a 
thoroughgoing indictment of Western 
culture, compellingly written, search- 
ing, probing beneath the surface of the 
civilization of the modern world. 

The book contains many sweeping 
generalizations and biased judgments. 
The author exalts the Jewish people as 
the only people motivated by a broad 
humanitarianism. He loosely equates 
“Christian” and “Western.” He fails 
to take account of the best in Christian 
thought and practice. Nevertheless the 
Christian reader flinches under his re- 
lentless probing into some of our tra- 
ditional but unworthy ideas of God, and 
recognizes himself all too often in the 
acrid descriptions of modern man. His 
poignant sentences will not let you for- 
get the cruelty of Germany to the Jew- 
ish people—the cruelty he calls Scha- 
denfreude or pleasure from the suffering 
of others, which is defined in a single 
essay and runs like a scarlet thread 
through the book; and no one can leave 
the volume without a terrible pang 
in his heart for the oppressed of the 
world and for his own share in the 
oppression. 

Some remarkably clear and forth- 
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right sections likely to appeal to most 
readers are to be found in the chapters 
entitled “The Crime of Punishment,” 
“Science Off the Tracks,” “Literature 
as Merchandise,” and “Death is not a 
Sudden Guest.” The man who likes to 
have his dog at his side will not relish 
the chapter “The Angels Don’t Keep 
Pets.” And other chapters will offend 
various other classifications of people. 
Nevertheless there is a prophetic note 
to his work which drives us to inquire 
into our own values and destroys our 
complacent acceptance of our own way 
of life. 

Readers of INTERPRETATION will re- 
gret that in his personal and racial hurt 
the writer is moved to pass over without 
apology the profound religious thought, 
the inspired literature, the dynamic 
thrust which have accompanied the 


limitations, it is a book by the author’s 
own standards, and a book that a 
Christian minister would do well to 
read. In our Western, “Aryan” smug- 
ness we need a cathartic like this dis- 
turbing portrayal of what Christian 
civilization looks like to one who has 
identified himself with its victims. 
RaAcHEL HENDERLITE 





Religion, Healing and Health, by 
James Date Van Buskirk. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1952. 
153 pp. $2.50. 

Tuts book should have real value for 

pastors who have not made a detailed 

study of pastoral counselling and also 
for laymen who are unacquainted with 
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sionary, who is also an ordained minis- 
ter. Largely a compilation of thoughts 
and illustrations from well-known 
writers in the field of religious psychia- 
try, it is well organized and presents the 
conclusions of the author himself, to- 
gether with fresh illustrations from his 
own experience. His explanation of the 
cures reported from the use of sacred 
relics and at shrines such as Lourdes, 
and the analysis of Christian Science 
followed by an evaluation are especially 
good. 

The thesis of the book is that the “ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection” can 
work wonders in the restoration of 
health and that the more genuinely re- 
ligious that affection is the more effec- 
tive it is in removing or relieving func- 
tional diseases. 

By way of criticism, it is unfortunate 
that the Federal Council of Churches 
is mentioned on page 72 as if it were 
still in existence and, on the next page, 
the miracles of the Old Testament 
which are “contrary to the laws of na- 
ture” are rejected. Also, while the au- 
thor treats the life and work of Jesus 
with deep reverence, he seems to limit 
the healing power of Jesus to the under- 
standing and use of natural laws which 
were beyond his time and still beyond 
ours, thus limiting his uniqueness to a 
Teacher and a Healer. 

Stuart R. OcLEsBy. 





The Counselor in Counseling, by 
Sewarp Hittner. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 
1952. 188 pp. $2.50. 

The final word is yet to be said as to 
the most effective method of teaching 


a person to become a more efficient 
counselor. Of the helpful books that 
appear from time to time, some con- 
centrate on the parishioner, giving clues 
as to the why of human behavior lead- 
ing to an understanding of people. Still 
others focus on the relationship between 
pastor and parishioner in the counseling 
process. A smaller number have dealt 
specifically with the person who is do- 
ing the counseling. All three approaches 
are important, and none can be neg- 
lected if real help is to be given. Pro- 
fessor Hiltner recognizes the signifi- 
cance of this threefold aspect of counsel- 
ing, but comes to the conclusion that 
the study of the pastor as counselor of- 
fers the greatest potentialities for posi- 
tive results in that “we have access to 
ourselves. If we change ourselves, we 
automatically change the potentialities 
in the relationship and, therefore, the 
possibilities of help for the parishioner” 
(p- 7). 

Viewed in this broad context of the 
elements of successful counseling, this 
is a most timely book. It is not exhaus- 
tive, but suggestive. Popularly written, 
it avoids confusing technicalities. The 
structure provides the means whereby 
the minister can reflect on his own 
counseling activities, and by this analy- 
sis of successes and failures gain insight 
which should enhance his effectiveness 
in the care of souls. 

The fourteen chapters deal with such 
subjects as Timing, Shyness, Knowl- 
edge, Embarrassment, Friendship, etc., 
in counseling. In each instance, Profes- 
sor Hiltner has stated the thesis, cited a 
specific case study from life which illus- 
trates the problem, and drawn generali- 
zations from an analysis of the case. 
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Self awareness is often painful, espe- 
cially when unrecognized blind spots 
in professional activity emerge to view. 
As a requisite to growth, however, it is 
essential. This book provides its careful 
readers with ample stimulus for con- 
structive reflection. 

Ws. B. OcLEsBy 





The Superstitions of the Irreligious, by 
Grorce Hepitey. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1951. 140 pp. $2.50. 


This book is grist for the mill of every 
college community preacher! The au- 
thor knows well the cultured, sophisti- 
cated folk who so often may be found 
in such communities, and whose under- 
standing of religion is naive or archaic 
or both, but who are seekers after “the 
truth.” The author deals with ten of 
the commonly held superstitions about 
religion so often met with in sophisti- 
cated city or university circles. In fair, 
friendly, forthright fashion he endeavors 
to show the irreligious intellectual how 
superstitious he actually is. This is a 
convincing, albeit somewhat liberal 
book. 





Leadership Education in the Local 
Church, by Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1952. 157 pp. $2.75. 


This is the most comprehensive and 
practical book on leadership education 
in the church ever to appear. It is writ- 
ten in a dynamic style and abounds 
with concrete suggestions and practical 
illustrations of “how it has been done” 


in many local churches. The author, 
now Dean of Flora Macdonald College, 
writes out of a wide experience in the 
field as former Director of the Depart- 
ment of Leadership Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. He is 
convinced of two fundamental facts: 
first, that “genuine democracy is possi- 
ble only when built upon the great 
foundation stones of a free Christian 
religion,” and second, that “a free 
church can endure only if devoted men 
and women gladly volunteer for the 
educational task” and “are adequately 
prepared for the responsibility which 
they have assumed.” 

Ministers, church school superinten- 
dents, and those with leadership and 
administrative responsibilities will profit 
most from its use. If every minister 
would read and follow the first two 
chapters entitled “Basic Principles” and 
“Organizing and Planning the Work,” 
and follow the concepts and practical 
steps noted there, his educational minis- 
try would be revolutionized. Other im- 
portant topics treated include “Recruit- 
ing Leadership,” “The Workers’ Con- 
ference,” “Lesson Planning,” “Leader- 
ship Education Classes and Schools,” 
“Training for Outreach,’’ “Audio- 
Visuals,” “Use of the Church Library,” 
“Helping Parents,” and “Supervision.” 

This book is an absolute “must” for 
every minister and church school ad- 
ministrator who takes his work seriously. 
Its optimistic Christian faith, confi- 
dence in trained lay leadership, and 
wealth of practical suggestions will 
make it invaluable for many years to 
come. : 

Davi B. WALTHALL 
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Communism, Democracy, and Catholi- 
cism, by Paut BLansHarp. The 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1951. 340 pp. 
$3.50. 

Roman Catholicism has assumed a 
leading réle in defending Western civili- 
zation against communism. This has 
led many people, especially in America, 
to regard it as also a champion of de- 
mocracy. Others who know that Ca- 
tholicism is a totalitarian system are 
willing to accept the Vatican as an ally 
in order to defeat communism. 

The author of this book is convinced 
that both communism and Catholicism 
are deadly enemies of democracy. He 
believes it is high time that we awake 
to the threat of Catholicism, as well as 
that of communism, to our democratic 
freedom. “We have been thoroughly 
aroused to the necessity of defending 
our freedom against one form of totali- 
tarian power; we have been astonish- 
ingly apathetic concerning the perils of 
the other” (p. 301). 

A careful analysis of the two systems 
is made as regards the “structure of 
power,” “devices of deification,” domi- 
nation of education, restriction of the 
press, thought control, “management of 
truth,” and “strategy of penetration” 
of each. While distinct differences be- 
tween them are recognized in these 
various areas, the author believes both 
are definitely and unalterably totali- 
tarian and equally opposed to de- 
mocracy. 

One example of the absolutism of 
Catholicism may be seen from the 
“blueprint of power” as it applies to the 
Pope. “The Vatican structure of power 
is a pyramid with a very thin peak, 


where the Pope is perched in a position 
of such grandeur and isolation that he 
is qualitatively detached from the rest 
of the machinery of power. He is so far 
above his subordinates that he is more 
like a public image than a human be- 
ing” (p. 49). The 35,000,000 baptized 
Catholics throughout the world form 
the bottom of the pyramid, with all the 
other levels of the hierarchy between. 
These millions of people “are utterly 
subordinate in the Catholic system of 
power” (p. 50). “The Pope is the 
absolute monarch of this whole struc- 
ture .. . and the Catholic people have 
no recourse against his blunders” 
(p. 51). 

Mr. Blanshard is not condemning 
Catholicism as a religion but as a tyran- 
nical political system that threatens to 
regain the control of the free people of 
the world under the guise of a friend of 
freedom. Those who want to keep their 
freedom are deeply indebted to him for 
telling some plain facts when it may 
have been more pleasant to remain 


silent. Fer B. Gear 





Communism and Christ, by CHARLES 
W. Lowry. Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., New York, 1952. 176 pp. $2.50. 


This is the first “Bishop of New York 
Book” appearing under the patronage 
of the Rt. Rev. H. W. B. Donegan. It 
is of such quality that one looks forward 
to succeeding volumes. 

Here is an excellent survey of Marxist 
philosophy and its development and 
practices under Lenin and Stalin, and 
a fine analysis of the roots of democracy 
in the Christian faith. Here are striking 
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portrayals of the human mind in vari- 
ous ages which serve to illuminate the 
meaning of a “new creation” in Christ. 
Sketched also are the signs of a return 
to religion and why communism must 
fail as a religion. For communism is 
portrayed as the great Christian rival 
which can be overcome if we realize 
that we contend against more than flesh 
and blood, if we humble ourselves, and 
if we embrace anew the Christian doc- 
trine of man. 


The outline is a bit muddled, and the 
tabular comparison of Christianity and 
communism, which serves to reveal the 
latter as a religion, could be duplicated 
in regard to capitalism or any other ism. 
(E.g., Charles Kean on capitalism in 
Fletcher’s Christianity and Property, 
Westminster Press, 1947.) Yet these 
are minor points beside the brilliant in- 


sights, the strong Christian apologetic, 
and in passing, the striking way in 
which poetry lights up the book, and 
at the same time receives new meaning 
itself. Joun D. MacLeonp, Jr. 





One and Holy, by Kart Apa, trans. 
by Cecity Hastincs. Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1951. 130 pp. 
$2.00. 


One of the leading Catholic theo- 
logians of the present day, the dis- 
tinguished emeritus-professor of dog- 
matic theology at Tuebingen, discusses 
here the possibility of reunion between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, 
with particular reference to the situa- 
tion in the land where Protestantism 
had its birth. 

In the opening chapter Professor 
Adam acknowledges the pressing need 
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of a moral reformation in the church 
of the late Middle Ages. Unfortunately, 
tragically, as he conceives it, Luther re- 
jected the teaching of the church. This 
rejection of Catholic doctrine grew out 
of his own personal religious experience 
—a reaction from the Ockhamite per- 
version of Catholic doctrine, in which 
he was trained, and was intensified by 
his indignation at the moral abuses then 
present in the church. It was not so 
radical, however, that reconciliation 
could not have been achieved. Un- 
fortunately in the later 16th and 17th 
centuries Protestantism and Roman Ca- 
tholicism drifted farther apart. Rap- 
prochment today is possible if, and only 
if, Luther’s original position is taken as 
the starting point. 

The one real obstacle, as Adam sees 
it (Chapter 3), is the authority of the 
Pope (with which is bound the au- 
thority of tradition and the church). 
On this question there can be no com- 
promise, only submission on the part of 
the Protestants. 

Professor Adam has written in irenic 
spirit and out of a profound love for 
Christ and his body the church. Yet the 
net result is to make it clear that neither 
Protestantism nor Roman Catholicism 
is yet ready for the consummation which 
he so devoutly desires. 

Ernest TricE THOMPSON 





How to Help an Alcoholic, by Cutr- 
ForD J. Eart. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 96 pp. 
$1.50. 

The author of this volume (which is 
one in a series of Westminster Pastoral 


Aid Books and carries an introduction 
by Russell L. Dicks) is a specialist on 
Alcohol Education in the Division of 
Social Education and Action of the 
Presbyterian, U.S.A., Board of Chris- 
tian Education. He has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the growing litera- 
ture on the subject of alcoholism, and 
the present work is recommended as a 
good introduction for one who wishes to 
understand the problem and become 
able to recognize and help an alcoholic. 

Proceeding on the conviction that 
true alcoholism is a disease, the author 
nevertheless recognizes the moral factor 
in the development of addiction, and 
while not recommending preachments, 
endorses the application of gospel prin- 
ciples of repentance and faith in God 
as the cure. The work of Alcoholics 
Anonymous is clearly described and 
ways of co-operating with AA are in- 
dicated. 

Perhaps the finest part of the book 
is the last chapter which uses short 
articles from The A. A. Grapevine as 
bases for meditations with prayers that 
will be of great use to alcoholics, their 
would-be helpers, or to ordinary varie- 


ties of sinners. SAMUEL S. WILEY 





The Church Militant, by Harotp A. 
Bos.tey. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1952. 159 pp. $2.00. 


This book by the minister of the First 
Methodist Church of Evanston, Illinois 
consists of ten eloquent sermons giving 
a comprehensive view of the Christian 
church, presented first to his own con- 
gregation, and later, in substance to 
Union Theological Seminary of Buenos 
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Aires. Directed primarily to laymen, his 
purpose is to show that the Christian 
church has always been a church of the 
people, successful only to the extent to 
which her members are active partici- 
pants in her worship and work. Best 
contributions of the book are chapters 
6 and 7 on the Kingdom of God and 
the nature of the church. 





This Is the Day: A Book of Counsel 
and Encouragement, by THEODORE 
PaRKER Ferris. Wilcox and Follett 
Co., New York, 1951. 191 pp. $2.00. 


The rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
gives evidence in the twenty-three ser- 
mons of this book that he is a worthy 
successor of such predecessors in this 
well-known church, as Phillips Brooks 
and Henry Knox Sherrill. The sermons 
are practical rather than theological; 
helpful for every day living rather than 
controversial. They should especially 
appeal to those of young adult age and 
would make a good basis for a series of 
addresses or lessons to groups or classes 
of young people. 





The Ten Commandments Will Not 
Budge, by B. A. Maurer. Concordia 
Publishing House, Saint Louis, 1951. 
104 pp. $1.75. 


As you read you will become more 
and more conscious of a new under- 
standing of God’s ancient Law, as the 
author takes up each commandment 
and shows its relevancy and adaptability 
to twentieth-century living. 


How to be a Transformed Person, by 
E. STANLEY Jones. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 
1952. 364 pp. $1.50. 


Daily devotional guidance in the fa- 
miliar E. Stanley Jones pattern; the 
resources of religion are brought to bear 
upon the problems of personal living in 
stimulating and, as thousands are ready 
to testify, in intensely practical fashion. 





The Exploration of the Inner World, 
by Anton T. Botsen. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1952. 322 pp. 
$4.00. 


TuIs is an epochal book dealing with 
the theological and psychological fac- 
tors in mental illness. Dr. Boisen is 
uniquely qualified to write in this field, 
for he has traversed the lonely paths of 
exploration into the inner world of the 
mind. There is here a surging power 
that arises from this fearful, intimate, 
personal knowledge. 

His purpose is to demonstrate the 
inter-relationship existing between re- 
ligious experience and mental illness, 
based on the hypothesis that “the more 
serious psychoses are essentially prob- 
lem solving experiences which are 
closely related to certain types of re- 
ligious experience” p. 53. To imple- 
ment this hypothesis, Dr. Boisen draws 
on his years of experience as chaplain 
in mental hospitals, pioneer in clinical 
training for theological students, and his 
own experience as a patient in a mental 
hospital. Though first published in 
1936, the theme of this book is so far 
reaching it should now meet with a 
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greater reception than when it first ap- 
peared. Dr. Boisen has had the unusual 
experience of seeing a movement of 
thought toward the general principles 
he advanced nearly two decades ago. 
In this edition, nothing has been 
changed. The author frankly admits 
the tentative nature of his hypothesis, 
and appeals to students to subject it to 
careful study and analysis. The re- 
viewer wishes that Dr. Boisen had de- 
voted more detailed attention to the 
approach of the minister who desires to 
facilitate integration in his people, based 
upon his rich experiences over the years. 
The parish minister who is eager to 
understand the dynamics of emotional 
distress will be stimulated by this book. 
To the student of theology who is con- 
cerned with the related discipline of 
the sciences of man, this book is a must. 


Ws. B. OctEssy, Jr. 





After This Manner, by J. C. Ma- 
cauLAY. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids, 1952. 
86 pp. $1.50. 


Here is a clear and practical ex- 
position of the Lord’s Prayer for be- 
lievers today. The four sections into 
which he has divided the prayer give 
good homiletic values as he states, ex- 
plains, and applies its truths. He deals 
wisely with whatever difficulties the 
prayer may present in a warm-hearted, 
reverent way. There is a helpful ap- 
pendix: Christ in the Lord’s Prayer. 
After reading this small book one should 
be able to offer the prayer with new 
feeling and understanding. 


Modern Poetry and the Christian Tra- 
dition: A Study in the Relation of 
Christianity to Culture, by Amos N. 
Wivper. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1952. 287 pp. $3.00. 


In this splendid and important book 
Amos Wilder brings information from 
the frontier country of both poetry and 
religion. As a theological professor 
and poet of ability he writes about the 
relationship of modern poetry and the 
Christian tradition with the competence 
of one who knows what he is talking 
about—an all too rare feat when lit- 
erary criticism comes to deal with Chris- 
tianity. Modern poetry, according to 
his thesis, in ridding itself of rhetoric 
and poetic diction, in its deep aware- 
ness of the chaos of this age, and in its 
direct wrestling with evil is better able 
than even the best of traditional poetry 
to speak for both the faith and the 
doubt of today. 

The religion of modern poetry is 
often a religion of revolt. Its faith is 
hard won. But these “outriders of the 
faith,” even in heresy and unbelief, may 
prove to be the Gentiles speaking to 
Israel. That they are more in touch 
with much modern life than orthodox 
belief and traditional poetry is hardly 
open to question. This book pleads for 
a generous and teachable mind in listen- 
ing to what they have to say. And just 
along this line the restiveness with tradi- 
tion among a number of the most gifted 
French Catholic writers is not the least 
important spiritual or literary event of 
our day. 

It is not surprising that these poems 
are often difficult and strange. But 
often too, when one has made the tough 
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intellectual effort to master them, one of 
these modern poets will seize the heart, 
and there will be no poet whose hold is 
stronger. A case in point is Gerald 
Manley Hopkins who presides over so 
much of the poetry of today. The 
wonderful treatment of Hopkins in this 
book is of a piece with the general ex- 
cellence of all its appreciations. Lord 
David Cecil’s verdict that, “such poetry 
is too obscure and joyless ever to be 
widely popular,” is likely to stand, but 
a serious reader would do well to listen 
to Amos Wilder before he is counted 
with that majority. 


Joun M. WALKER, Jr. 





Fulfill Thy Ministry:Sound Counsel 
and Provocative Comment on The 
Goals and Tasks of the Christian 
Minister Today, by STEPHEN C. 
Nei... Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1952. 150 pp. $2.00. 


FrEsH and comprehensive, practical 
and scholarly, pertinent and spiritual. 
Bishop Neill speaks to the heart as well 
as the mind of the pastor and preacher. 
The book is simple and stimulating. It 
is easy and profitable reading for both 
the minister and the preministerial 
student. 

Bishop Neill reveals, of course, his 
Anglican background but his message 
is suitable to all. This was originally 
given as a series of addresses before the 
Inter-Seminary group. Being brief and 
practical it commends itself to the busy 
pastor today. His book treats all the 
phases of the Christian ministry deal- 
ing with God, the minister himself, the 


minister’s message, his people, and the 


world. Ceci. THOMPSON 





Triumphant Believing, by JoHN Sort. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1952. 177 pp. $2.50. 

THE twenty sermons in this book were 

preached by the rector of St. George’s 

United Church, Toronto. 

The author was born and educated 
in Scotland, and his preaching possesses 
that breadth of view and depth of 
scholarship which such a background 
would lead one to expect. The mes- 
sages are Bible-centered, with a sense of 
what is vital in human need, and 
breathe a warmth of spirit. 





A Chance to Live: The Story of the 
Lost Children of the War, by JoHN 
PATRICK CARROLL-ABBING. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New 
York, 1952. 216 pp. $3.00. 


The dramatic and inspiring tale of 
the rescue of hundreds of homeless, 
destitute, and hungry children from the 
streets of Italy and bringing them to 
live in communities similar to Father 
Flanagan’s famous Boys Town in Ne- 
braska is vividly told by the man who 
planned and carried out this work. This 
story has been put on the screen under 
the same title by March of Time, and 
was given the Academy award last year. 
The author modestly writes of a work 
which is an inspiration to men and 
women of all creeds and of all nations 
—of saving children from horror and 
the aftermath of war to useful citizen- 
ship. 
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By The Finger of God: Demon Posses- 
sion and Exorcism in Early Chris- 
tianity in the Light of Modern Views 
of Mental Illness, by S. VERNON 
McCas.anp. With an introduction 
by David Cole Wilson, M.D. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1951. 140 pp. $2.75. 

Dr. McCastanp, who is professor of 

religion at the University of Virginia, 

seeks to show that the accounts of 
demon possession and the casting out of 
demons in the New Testament are not 
legendary but authentic. The symptoms 
described indicate that they are cases of 
epilepsy (Mark 9:17-27), manic-de- 
pressive psychosis (Mark 5: 1-20), hys- 

teria (Mark 1:23-26 and Acts 16: 16- 

18), and possibly other disorders well 

known in our own mental hospitals. 

Our interpretation of the causes has 

changed since we no longer believe in 

discarnate demons (animism) but the 
facts remain the same. Moreover, the 
stories in the Gospels are told with re- 
straint and without the superstitious 
trappings characteristic of legendary ac- 
counts of exorcism. It is further to be 
noted that Jesus used the almost unique 
method of personal command in cast- 
ing out the demons. The defiance of 
the demons cast out by Jesus is best 
explained by the modern conception 
that the demon-possessed, like all men- 
tally ill persons, clung to their symptoms 
as a way of escape from their conflicts, 
while nevertheless recognizing Jesus’ 
power to destroy their evil bondage. 
How then did Jesus accomplish these 
healings? The author has the support 
of the noted psychiatrist who writes the 
introduction in holding that these cures 


were wrought by suggestion which is 
still the main basis of therapy. However, 
the extraordinary personality of Jesus 
and his conviction that he was possessed 
by the Holy Spirit with Messianic 
power must be taken into account. Dr. 
McCasland stresses the later conception 
of the Messiah as deliverer from the 
hosts of darkness and believes that Jesus 
was convinced of his Messiahship. 
This scholarly book is to be viewed 
as a serious attempt to blend scientific 
naturalism with an affirmative attitude 
towards the trustworthiness of the Gos- 
pel records. Thus the author surmises 
that the Gadarene swine may have 
plunged into the sea because startled 
by the commotion of the crowd, yet he 
believes that the man in whom the 
legion of devils dwelt and many other 
mental sufferers were healed. He cites 
confirmatory cases from other records, 
including those of the foreign mission 
field. This raises the question as to 
whether any supernatural explanation 
is required. The author does not com- 
mit himself but he does lay great stress 
upon the mysterious personality of Jesus 
and the tremendous force of his grow- 
ing Messianic conviction. If his fol- 
lowers have succeeded in therapeutic 
exorcism, must it not have been mainly 
through their faith in the Great Healer? 
Dr. McCasland draws his concepts of 
personality and personal conflict too ex- 
clusively from Freudian psychoanalysis. 
He appears to contradict himself by 
stressing amnesia and unconscious com- 
plexes while yet affirming that we now 
know the unity of consciousness to be 
unbroken. It is surprising to find so 
little description of the personality of 
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our Lord since that is made so crucial. 
In spite of these minor defects, this is a 
valuable study of a neglected area of 
biblical scholarship that has the merit 
of preserving the uniqueness and au- 
thenticity of the Gospel records while 
making them relevant to our present 
modes of interpretation. 


D. Maurice ALLAN 





Christian Dogmatics, Volume II, by 
Francis Preper. Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, 1951. 557 pp. 
$3.50. 


Tuis is the middle volume of the trans- 
lated magnum opus of the outstanding 
theologian of Missouri Lutheranism. It 
deals with the doctrines of saving grace, 
the person and work of Christ, faith, 
the origin of faith, and justification by 
faith. Of the three volumes of this 
work, here is the one of central im- 
portance, because sola gratia, solus 
Christus, and sola fide constitute the 
very heart of the theology of the Re- 
formation. 

The author’s point of view is that the 
Bible as the inerrant Word of God is 
not only “the sole norm of Christian 
doctrine” but also “the sole source of 
truth.” Any appeal to Christian exper- 
ience and any attempt to orient theology 
to “the spirit of the age” or to “the 
modern world view” must therefore be 
resolutely resisted. Since a theologian, 
however, cannot avoid speaking the 
language of some age or other, the 
actual orientation is to the world view 
and thought forms of the seventeenth 
century, when the gospel of the Re- 
formation became crystallized in the 


imposing scholastic structure of the 
Lutheran orthodoxy. Hence to under- 
stand the human nature of Christ the 
reader must think in terms of “repletive 
modes of subsistence” and to fathom 
the mystery of the Incarnation he must 
have a correct concept of “enhypos- 
tasia,” i.e., how the human embryo 
came to be taken into the person of 
the Son of God. He is even introduced 
to such problems as whether in the 
birth of Jesus the womb of Mary was 
opened or remained closed. 


Pieper acknowledges that in pro- 
pounding “the truth revealed for all 
times in Scripture” the theologian must 
take account of the varieties of theologi- 
cal thinking through the ages. The 
bulkiness of his presentation is due 
chiefly to the meticulous differentiation 
between the orthodox view and various 
other views. The value of the elaborate 
reproduction of the theologica! contro- 
versies of the past is curtailed by two 
serious limitations. One is the rigid in- 
tellectualism of the author’s thought, 
which recognizes but a single set of 
static concepts and terms as the only 
true expression of Christian truth and 
considers any deviation therefrom as 
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heresy. The result is a harsh polemical 
spirit which seems conspicuously out of 
place in the discussion of such themes 
as the grace of God and the mind of 
Christ. The other limitation stems from 
the fact that from the viewpoint of 
theological research the work is irre- 
trievably out of date. Published in its 
original German version in 1917 and 
immune even then to any significant 
idea not presented three hundred years 
before, it is altogether untouched by the 
flourishing Reformation research of the 
past half century which has done so 
much to vitalize the evangelical the- 
ology of our day. 

To the student of the history of doc- 
trine, especially to one interested in the 
Christological debates of the post-Re- 
formation period, this is a source book 
of undeniable value. As such it is a 
classic which should not be missing from 
any theological library. But unless the 
study of Christian doctrine is merely rote 
memorization of unchanging formulae, 
it is inconceivable that this work could 
serve anywhere as a basic text in dog- 
matics. In spite of the author’s sincerity 
of purpose, profundity of learning, and 
loyalty to the gospel, he fails to meet 
two requirements which must be im- 
posed upon a dogmatician: (1) he 
must speak the language of the present 
day, (2) he must speak the truth in 


love. T. A. KANTONEN 





Biblical Texts, by Paut W. NeEspeEr. 
Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio, 
1952. 442 pp. $3.95. 

Tuis is a book of texts, just texts, texts 

for special occasions, texts for festivals 


Interpretation 


and seasons, texts for the Church Year 
—prepared especially for ministers of 
the Lutheran Church. The first edition 
appeared in 1923. 





Christ in Poetry, edit. by THomas 
Curtis Ciark and Haze. Davis 
Crark. Association Press, New York, 


1952. 412 pp. $3.49. 


Thomas Curtis Clark, who has writ- 
ten some of our most inspiring religious 
verse, and has singly and in collabora- 
tion edited some of our most helpful 
anthologies of religious verse, collabo- 
rates here with his wife (musician and 
artist) in bringing together a rich and 
notable collection of Christ-centered 
poetry, the vast proportion of which 
(about nine-tenths) was written in the 
present century. Included also are 
classic poems of the 19th century and 
earlier. The selections are arranged 
chronologically and topically according 
to the life and ministry of Jesus; and 
are indexed by author and title. 





Building a More Perfect World, by 
HERBERT WILLIAM Haun. Vantage 
Press, Inc., New York, 1952. 191 pp. 
$3.75. 


Tuis is a popular plea for a new world 
order based on Christian principles, but 
unfortunately it is also rather shallow. 
Bishop Oxnam writes the introduction, 
and included as appendices are the 
Charter of the United Nations, the 
Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, and the UN’s Declaration of 
Human Rights. 
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